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“U.S.” Bootees—Worn 
over the sock like a 
leather shoe. Two 
styles, high and flow. 
In red, black and white 
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Warm-watertight— 





cleaned in a minute 


The three big points which make 
the “U.S.” Walrus so popular 


ERE is the overshoe that com- 
bines all the qualities you’ve al- 
ways wanted! Look it over—it’s 

the U. S. Walrus. 


It’s an all-rubber overshoe that’s ab- 
solutely waterproof. It has a warm, snug- 
fitting fleece lining. It’s convenient be- 
cause you slip it right over your leather 
shoe—and push it off with your toe when 
you're through. 


Best of all, the U. S. Walrus can be 
instantly cleaned. You can work for 
hours in barnyard mire—then a pail of 
water or a 7vinse at the pump washes 
the U. S. Walrus clean—removes every 
trace of mud from its smooth rubber 
surface. 


Experts have designed it—have made 
it an overshoe that will stand the rough- 
est wear. At every single point where the 
wear is hardest, the U. S. Walrus is heav- 


United States Rubber Company 


ily reinforced. Ask your dealer to show 
you a pair! 


Other types of “U. S.” Footwear— 
built for rough service 


U. S. Boots have all the wear and comfort 
which the accumulated improvements of 
74 years have given them. 


U. S. Bootees lace on over the sock like 
a leather shoe. You can wear them all 
day long in the wettest weather. Your 
feet will stay dry and comfortable. 


The U. S. line of footwear has a type 
for every need—arctics, rubbers, “‘overs.”’ 
Every one is backed by over half a cen- 
tury of experience. The rubber comes 
from our own plantations—the whole 
process of manufacture is supervised by 
experts. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal—it means 
solid wear and long service for your money. 


“U. S.”” Boots—are_ made in 
all sizes and styles: Hip, Half- 
hip and Knee. In red, black 
and white 
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Northwest Wheat G ’ Associati 
A MOVEMENT has started among By HECTOR MACPHERSON The association has full power to min- 
4i the farmers of Washington, Idaho Field Agent in Marketing, Oregon Agricultural College gle this wheat with wheat of like 
" and Oregon, which contemplates tying grade coming from other members, so 
up of the marketing of the wheat of that all the wheat of a given grade in 
each of these states in a state-wide non- Out in the Pacific Northwest, where the wheat growing sec- each district becomes a district pool 
profit codperative wheat growers’ as- tions of Washington, Oregon and Idaho come together in the of that grade. The wheat is stored 
- sociation. Each state is to have the basin of the Columbia river, the problem of grain marketing is as until sold in the elevators and ware- 
a  ampgpenenige ginko nn gganengerin acute as it is in the middle West. But while we are just com- en Se St Vey Se 
same terms of membership and the mencing to work out a program for grain marketing here, the tion. The association is given unlim- 
same marketing agreement between farmers of the Pacific Northwest have devised a definite plan ited rights of ownership for purposes 
| the members and the association. In behind which is gatheri the s t of t fi eas. of selling or otherwise raising money 
| each state will also be organized a non- Caine WHICH is gathering the SEPPOtl OF MOK tat organizations on the security of the wheat covered 
| profit warehousing corporation which of the district. Hector Macpherson is an expert on co-operative by the marketing agreement. 
will be owned by the codperative grow- marketing who is closely in touch with the program. His article 3. The association agrees to mar 
™ ers’ association and do its storage busi- is of value as a record of contemporary progress in marketing ket the wheat of each grade for the 
ness at cost. It is also planned that all work and as a suggestion of a possible course of action for the best prices obtainable. Before the 
three of the associations shall market farmers of the middle West. returns are made, the grower’s con- 
their product thru a single marketing tract makes provision for the following 
agency, thus giving unity of control in deductions: (a) The actual expense 
the marketing of the entire wheat crop of the north- warehouses and elevators purchased by the ware- of operating the growers’ association and the ware- 
west. housing corporation. This preferred stock has no housing corporation; (b) the amount of annual divi- 
It is an ambitious scheme; the very boldness of its voice or vote in the control of the business of the dends on the outstanding preferred stock, and a divi- 
conception appeals to the imagination and is arous- corporation, except in case the 8 per cent cumulative dend of not over 8 per cent on common stock; (¢) 
ing the interest of grain growers thruout the United dividends be not paid for two successive years. If an amount sufficient to retire one-sixth of the out- 
States. The ground-work of the plan appears to be this should occur, preferred stock holders can vote. standing preferred stock each year. The proceeds 
solidly constructed, and if it should prove feasible One-sixth of the whole amount of preferred stock are then pro-rated on the basis of the amount of a 
it undoubtedly contains the germs of a movement issued is retired at par each year until the whole given grade marketed by each member. 
whose growth will completely revolutionize codpera- amount ‘shall have been redeemed. 4. The contract further provides that in case of 
tive marketing in this country. Should any member cease to be a wheat grower, any violation of its terms, resulting in the associa- 
Let us briefly analyze the plan of organization. he is entitled, upon withdrawal from the associa- tion’s having recourse to legal proceedings, the en- 
Each state association is a non-profit codperative tion, to receive the amount he has contributed to- tire cost of the suit shall fall upon the violator of the 
organization without capital stock. Every member ward the redemption of the preferred stock of the contract. The grower also agrees to pay the associa- 
must be a producer of wheat, either from his own or warehousing corporation. tion 25 cents a bushel for every bushel of wheat he 
rented lands. None but wheat growers are admit- The strength of the grain growers’ association shall have marketed in violation of his agreement. 
ted to membership, and, while a man is free to cease lies in the contract which is signed by every grower The pooling system necessitates postponement of 
growing wheat at will, thereby forfeiting his priv- who becomes a member. This contract is of the final settlement with the growers until the business 
ileges of membership, and return to the production same general type as has been in use for several transacted for the fiscal year shall have been 
of wheat automatically reinstates the producer under years by a number of California farmers’ organiza- closed. Consequently, the association must find some 
the terms of the contract. Each grower means of financing its members. The funds 
pays a membership fee of $10, which goes secured from the sale of preferred stock are 
toward the organization expenses of the as- used entirely for the equipment of the 
sociation. Each member has one vote re warehousing corporation, Hence there is no 
gardless of his acreage. money to finance the farmers from this 
The administration of the affairs of the source. Consequently; the money must be 
in association is vested in a board of directors. borrowed upon the security of the wheat 
If- Fach state is apportioned into districts, and which is stored in the warehouses and ele- 
k the board of directors is chosen in such a vators of the warehousing corporation. 
way to have all districts represented, Herein lies the principal advantage from 
and as nearly as possible on the basis of the dual type of organization. As wheat is 
wheat production. The districts may be stored, warehouse receipts are issued by the 
changed from time to time in order to warehousing corporation in favor of the 
secure a fair representation. At a stated growers’ codperative association. These 
time before the annual meeting of the warehouse receipts are used by the associa- 
state organization, district primaries are tion as collateral for loans from which ad- 
held, at which candidates for directors from vances are made to members needing mon- 
the districts are nominated. The nomina- ey. This collateral serves the bank again 
1 tions of the districts are con- in securing re-discounts which 
firmed by election at the annual eae ea enable the association to obtain 
meeting. capital at the lowest available 
Since the growers’ association ‘ current rates of interest. 
is Without capital stock, it must . The outstanding features of the 
have some other plan of financ- , } » Northwest Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ing the purchase or construction i AA: i ciation and others established on 
of the necessary warehouses and the same general plan are the 
elevators to handle its wheat. following: (a) The ironclad con- 
This accomplished by a sub- tract tying the farmer and his 
sidiary warehousing corpora- crop to the organization for a 
| tion. Each state warehousing period of years; (b) the ware- 
; corporation has such a nominal housing corporation subsidiary 
amount of common stock as may q to and controlled by the coépera- 
be necessary to comply with the tive association; (c) the large 
laws the state under which size of the organization that is 
it is incorporated. This stock is aimed at. 
assigned to the grain growers’ To students familiar with the 
coéperative association under a Headers and a Combine Harvester at Work in the Oregon Wheat Fields history of the codperative move- 
Contract by which the corpora- ment in this country, the first of 
tion agrees to handle the warehouse and elevator tions. It has been tested out on different occasions these innovations will appeal with decisive force. I 
busin of the association at actual cost of opera- in the California courts and upheld by the supreme regard the binding contract with its provisions plac- 
tion. The common stock is held by the directors of court of that state. ing the penalty of breach upon the violating member 
the codperative association, who thereby exercise The outstanding features of the contract are the as the most important contribution to the progress 
the entire voting power of the warehousing corpo- following: of the codéperative movement made since the estab- 
ration. In addition to the common stock, preferred 1. It binds each grower by an ironclad contract lishment of the Rochdale Pioneers in 1844. Thou- 
_ stock issued, bearing an 8 per cent cumulative to market all of his wheat thru the association for a sands of codperative associations in this country 
it dividend, and of sufficient amount to purchase or _ period of six years, except that which is reserved for have gone to pieces because the ties binding mem- 


Construct the necessary elevators and warehouses 
and other equipment to handle the business of the 
&ssociation. Preferred stock is sold to anyone will- 


ing to accept it as an investment or is exchanged for 


feed and seed. 

2. The association takes over the wheat by grade, 
giving each member a receipt for the amount of 
wheat of each grade brought into the association. 


bers to their organizations were no stronger than 
ropes of sand. The consequence was that they fell 
easy victims to those whose business was interfered 


with by the establishment (Concluded on page 2720) 
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The Excess Profits Tax 


GOOD Ohio friend writes: : 

“All but universally I find myself agree- 
ing with your editorials on economic problems, 
but in your issue of November 5 I think you go 
entirely wrong in your reasoning about the 
excess profits tax. All taxes become a part 
of the cost of production and must be passed 
on to the consumer. No matter whether so in- 
tended or not, the 
enur gathe rer, and it tends to collect from 
those most able to pay. If less were collected 


thru it more would have to be collected from 


eXCess profits tax is a rev- 


the poor consumers whom you seem to pity as 
the burden bearers under the excess profits 
tax.” 

We do not feel qualified to discuss matters 
of taxation in an authoritative way. We do 
not know enough about such matters. We re- 
ferred to the excess profits tax because we 
had noted that farmer organizations here and 
there were passing resolutions opposing its re- 
peal and we think they are acting without full 
investigation. We note that men who have 
studied the matter are practically unanimous 
in the opinion that the excess profits tax is not 
a wise tax; that it is retarding production, 
adding greatly to the cost of production, and 
is an incentive to large expenditures to build 
up business for the future at the expense of the 
public of today. We are of the opinion that 
competent farm leaders who study the question 
will find themselves agreeing with the judg- 
ment of others on this matter. 

The excess profits tax should not be con- 
fused with the income tax. ‘The former is a 
tax imposed on organized business, the latter 
mainly on individuals. The reduction, or the 
removal altogether, of the excess profits tax 
would not deprive the government of the money 
it has been getting from it. The tax would be 
paid by the individual members of the business 
thru a larger tax on their incomes. 

We think a committee of the Farm Bureau is 
studying this whole question and when its re- 
port is made we ought to know better the wise 


course for farmers to take. 


Feeding on Contract 
[X THE past the corn belt cattle feeders have 
risks of the 
feeders in the fall, 
at the principal 


assumed all of the business. 
They have bought their 
competing with onc 
markets, and of late years competing with the 
pack rs who bid freely for well fleshed feeders. 
They have laid in their corn at prevailing 
prices or taken their chances for part of it at 
to pay in the spring. 


another 


whatever they might have 
They have not known what they would get for 
the finished cattle. 
In some years they have made 


Theirs has bee n a specu- 


lative business. 
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sian money. Again, they have lost heavily. 
Their experiences of the past two years, and 
especially of the last nine months, have made 
them extremely cautious this fall, and all the 
more so because of the unsettled general busi- 
The difficulty of borrowing 
money at reasonable interest rates has added 


ness conditions. 


to their caution. 

The result of this situation has been a de- 
creased demand for feeding cattle. For some 
time past the number of cattle going into the 
country to be fed, from the principal western 
feeder markets, has been about twenty per cent 
Consequently feeder 
cattle have been selling more slowly and at low- 


less than a year ago, 
cr prices, Western growers are feeling the ef- 
fect of this situation and are casting about 
for some way to get more for their cattle. Some 
of them have reached the point where they are 
willing to share the risk with the corn belt 
feeder, if some equitable arrangement between 
and the 


the western feeder can be 


worked out. 


grower 


Three different plans are being suggested. 
Under the first plan, the corn belt feeder takes 
the cattle at an appraised value and agrees to 
feed rn m for one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty days, when they are shipped to market. 


The ownership of the cattle remains in the 


western grower, and he pays the feeder so 
much per pound for the gains made. Under 


another plan the grower pays the feeder 2 cents 
a pound on the weight of the cattle as feeders 
and 13 cents per pound for the gain made. A 
third arrangement is for the sale of the cattle 
on time at 8 per cent, payable when the cattle 
ure marketed, the feeder taking his chances on 
the price of the finished steers, but paying 
about a cent less than the market for feeders 

More and more corn belt feeders are getting 
the notion that they have carried the entire 
risks of the business long enough. They feel 
that packers or commission men who so freciy 
prophesy profitable prices for fat cattle three 
in advance ought to be willing 
to show their faith by carrying at least a part 
of the risk. And there is no reason why the 
yrower of the feeders should not be in on the 
deal. 

Why should not the business of cattle feed- 
ing be put on some sort of a manufacturing 
basis? 


to six months 





IN CONSIDERING our production plans for 

next year it is well to remember that if the 
cotton farmers put thru their plan to reduce 
their acreage 35 per cent—and it looks as if 
they mean business—they are likely to increase 
consideravly their acreage of corn and the 
number of brood sows they breed. In his in- 
augural address, Governor Bickett, of South 
Carolina, said: “If I were ezar of South Caro- 
lina, I would issue an edict that any man who 
was found importing into this state any beef or 
flour, should be forthwith 
hanged without trial by jury and without bene- 
fit of 


compel the cotton growers to diversify their 


bacon, meal or 


clergy.” Prices for cotton so low as to 
farming might after all be a blessing in dis- 
But it would compel the corn 
belt farmers to make some changes in their 


guise for them. 


acreages if they hope to get profitable prices. 


F WE 
dred million bushels of our this year’s corn 
than food and feed, 


we would probably get more dollars for what 


had some way of using several hun- 
crop for something else 
was left than we shall get for the entire crop 
marketed in the usual way. If we could send 
it across the sea to those starving peoples, that 
would help. Or if we could make it into fuel 
alcohol and use it in our automobiles instead 
purpose. 
a loss to get 


of gasoline, that might answer the 
We could afford to do this 
rid of it. 


Delens ral Seah and Gabe 

AST week Judge Gary, chairman of th. 

board of the United States Steel Co; pora- 

tion, recommended to the presidénts of the a). 

lied companies that the present base elling 

prices of steel should be continued. Judge 

_ . 5 
Gary said: 

We think stability in business is of highest jp. 
portanee, and that every man to the extent of hi 
opportunity and ability, and even at some sacrifige 
is obligated to assist in stabilizing and maint ‘ining 
prices on a fair and sane level. The producy the 
consumer and the workman will be benefited by ¢} 
attitude. 


11g 


He went on to say that prices of steel had 
been maintained at the figure set on Mare! 21, 
1919, by representatives of the steel companies 
and of the 
considerable wage advance as well as other ad- 


government, altho there had been 
vances since that time, and that under usual 
circumstances they would be justified in jp- 
creasing the price. 


We note that in July, 1914, the prevail ng 


price on No. 2 pig iron was $10.25 per ton, 
In July, 1919, was $27.75 per ton, and on 
November 15, 1920, it was $38 per ton. Th 
increase in the price of pig iron since J ly, 


1914, 

In July, 1914, corn at Chicago sold for 7 
cents per bushel; in July, 1919, for $2.19 per 
bushel, and on November 15, 1920, for 83%, 
cents per bushel. The increase in corn, there- 


therefore, has been 270 per cent. 


fore, over pre-war prices has been 17 per cent. 


Judge Gary’s statement that stability in 
business is of highest importance is quite true. 
His further statement that every man should 
assist in stabilizing and maintaining prices on 
a fair and sane level will also meet the ap- 
proval of level-headed men. But if an increase 
of 270 per cent over pre-war prices is « fair 
and sane level for pig iron, what is a fair and 
sane level for farm products, grains and meats? 

There has been a great deal of criticism of 
the suggestions that farmers should make an 
effort to fix the prices of their products. But 
in common fairness is there any more reason 
why the farmer should not try to fix prices of 
his products at a fair and sane level than that 
the steel corporation and controllers of other 


Nese 


large commodities should fix prices o1 


commodities ? 


What of the Future? 
AN IOWA correspondent writes 


I have read with interest your editorial on Et 
ropean debts and low prices, in your issue of Ne vem- 
ber 19. I note that you predict that the present de 
pression is only a temporary occurrence, and that we 
eventually shall settle down to a price level at least 
40 per cent above the pre-war price level. I have 
been reading the editorials in Wallaces’ Farmer dur 
ing the past few years quite closely, and have 3 
great deal of faith in your suggestions. I would very 
much appreciate having your opinion as to how soon 
conditions will settle down to a steady basis, whether 
you consider that this time will come within the 
next six months or the next two or three years 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not wish to make any 
predictions, but we are willing to hazard a 
guess and give some of the reasons upon which 
it is based. We look to see something of an 
upturn 
we think 
fairly good prices for farm products during 
most of the year 1921 and fairly good business 
conditions as well, Her are some of t} reac 


prices before 1921 is very old, and 
is quite possible that we shall have 


sons why we entertain this hope: 

First—The ruinously low 
products at the present time threaten to bring 
about widespread financial trouble. The finan- 


prices of tarm 


cial and business interests generally fir lly 
realize this and ar¢ going to do what they « An 
to prevent it. When congress meets we shall 


see a number of bills introduced by congress 
men from the producing districts, in efforts t@ 
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provide some form of credit for foreign na- 
tions which would like to buy our grains and 
meat products but have no money to buy with. 
In December a committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association is holding a meeting to 
consider the matter of organizing a one hun- 
dred million dollar corporation to provide 
credit facilities for foreign buyers. These are 
what we would call “bull” factors, and should 
be reflected to some extent in the market. 

Second—Organized labor is determined to 
maintain wages on the wartime level. The 
American Federation of Labor is making its 
plans for an aggressive fight. They are going 
to try for the repeal of all laws which interfere 
cither directly or indirectly with the full ex- 
ercise of the right to strike. They are going 
to do everything possible to restrict immigra- 
tion; and they are going to fight to the limit 
every effort to reduce wages. 

Now it goes without saying that wages can 
not be maintained at anything like war levels, 
if prices of commodities generally are forced 
much below war levels. We do not believe that 
organized business thinks conditions favorable 
for a square fight with organized labor. Both 
sides are getting ready for such a fight, but 
the large business interests are not likely to 
consider the coming year as the most favorable 
time to engage in it. Employers will resist 
every effort to repeal the compulsory arbi- 
tration laws and any anti-strike laws, but out- 
side of this will confine their efforts largely to 
insisting upon a fair day’s work for the wages 
paid. The attitude of the steel corporation 
is a case in point. People generally under- 
stand that wages have advanced very much, 
but they do not realize that in many industries, 
while wages have advanced, the amount of 
work done for the higher wages has been much 
less than was done for the lower wages before 
the war. When work was plentiful and work- 
men scarce, many workmen assumed an intoler- 
able attitude and gave not much more than 
fifty per cent as much work for a day’s wage 
as they had been in the habit of giving. In 
some industries it is estimated that when al- 
lowance is made for the less amount of work 
done, wages have advanced not less than four 
hundred per cent. This does not apply to the 
more skilled trades. Now that business is run- 
ning down, employers are meeting this situa- 
tion by laying off the slackers, reducing their 
forces to the dependable skilled men and cut- 
ting down the work accordingly. As business 
picks up they will select their men with more 
care; but until forced to do so will not greatly 
reduce wages. Now, as we have said, unless 
Wages come down, commodities can not come 
down and stay down for any great length of 
time. 

Third—The feeling is growing that the 
federal reserve system and the Secretary of 
the Treasury have overdone the matter in 
their deflation program, and there are already 
signs that this program will be much modified. 

Fourth—Much will be expected of the new 
administration. People wanted a change be- 
cause they thought a change would be good 
for the country. Senator Harding and his 
official advisers will, therefore, do everything 
the government can do safely to re-establish 
go00d business conditions. 

Fifth—Railroad rates have been advanced 
until they are something over eighty per cent 
above pre-war rates, The currency has been 
inflated until it is about sixty-five per cent 
above pre-war circulation. We have already 
spoken of the advance in wages and have re- 
ferred to the determination of the steel corpo- 
ration and other manufacturers of basis com- 
miodities to maintain prices well above the pre- 
war level. Gradually other prices must reach 
about the same level. 

These are some of the reasons why we be- 


lieve that not long after the first of the year 
we shall see a change for the better, and that 
for a time business conditions will be fairly 
good. We must not forget, however, that un- 
toward developments in Europe might affect 
us seriously, Students of European conditions 
note with much concern recent developments in 
Russia, but we do not now undertake to dis- 
cuss these. 

Conditions in Iowa and adjoining states are 
somewhat discouraging at the present time. 
That is all the more reason why we should keep 
our heads. If the level-headed men of every 
county in lowa—the farmers, the business men, 
the bankers—would come closer to one another, 
counsel more together and work together for 
the common good of the community, it would 
help a lot in getting thru this period. A care- 
ful sizing up of the financial resources of each 
community will disclose the fact that if these 
resources are used wisely, everybody can get 
thru this period ; with some loss of money, it is 
true, but with productive energy unimpaired, 





Inaccurate Wheat Holding Statistics 
BANKER in North Dakota, George H. 


Johnston, is sending out a circular in 
which he seeks to show that it does not pay the 
wheat grower to hold his wheat—that he should 
sell in the fall rather than hold until the next 
spring. He seems to think that our present 
marketing system is almost miraculous in its 
efficiency, and that criticism of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce and the various 
boards of trade is not only cruel but wicked. 

If Mr. Johnston had limited his statements 
to expressions of opinion, we might not agree 
with him but we could not deny his right to 
express his ideas just as vigorously as he might 
wish. But he undertakes to prove his beliefs 
by quoting statistics, and, as is so often the 
case with men who are not accustomed to deal 
with statistics, he falls into an error which 
makes him and his opinions perfectly ridicu- 
lous. He states that for the ten-year period, 
1901-1910, for the months of July to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, the average price of wheat on 
the Chicago market was 92.4 cents, whereas, 
for the same years the average price for the 
months of January to June, inclusive, was 93.5 
cents. As there was an advance of but 1.1 
cents, according to these figures, he concludes 
that it did not pay the farmers to hold their 
wheat for this small advance. 

That sounds reasonable. But it so happens 
that the figures quoted are not correct. In- 
stead of comparing the prices for the months 
of July to December of one year with the 
months of January to June of the year fol- 
lowing, his comparisons are all for the same 
year. He is in effect holding his wheat for 
prices which prevailed during the six months 
immediately preceding the time the wheat was 
harvested. During the war we stood for the 
turning back of the hands of the clock an hour 
each day, but it is going just a little too far 
to ask us to regulate our wheat marketing by 
turning back time in any such fashion as Mr. 
Johnston tries to do. 

It'is but fair to Mr. Johnston, however, to 
say that he did not himself compile the figures 
he uses. He got them from the book, “The 
Marketing of Farm Products,” by L. H. D. 
Weld, formerly professor in several institu- 
tions, but of late years connected with the 
packing firm of Swift & Company. Mr. Weld 
quotes the figures from Brace’s book on “Or- 
ganized Speculation,” but in doing so trans- 
forms them in a curious way. Brace, in turn, 
says that he gets the figures from Bartels & 
Company. Unfortunately, the latter firm, 
which is very reliable, has changed its methods 
of determining wheat prices several times dur- 
ing the ten-year period under consideration. 
For the most part, the figures seem to be a 


composite of prices for both spring and wintér 
wheat, altho at times the prices are for one 
only. 

If Mr. Johnston, or anyone else, wants to 
make a study of the changes in the prices of 
wheat from the time it is harvested until the 
next crop is grown, he should secure prices on 
a specific grade of wheat on a certain market 
beginning with the month after the wheat is 
harvested and continuing for each month until 
the next crop is harvested. We have done this 
with No. 2 red wheat on the Chicago market 
for the ten-year period, 1904-1913 (the last 
ten-year period before the war). We find that 
the price for this grade of wheat in August 
was 92.5 cents per bushel, whereas the follow- 
ing May the price was $1.06, while if we take 
the average of the last week in May, the price 
was $1.08. From the low point in August to 
the extreme high point in May there was a 
spread of more than 15 cents a bushel on an 
average during the last ten-year period before 
the war. Between the December and May 
prices the spread averaged between 7 and 8 
cents. We have not had time to make a simi- 
lar study of the variations on the Minneapolis 
market for spring wheat, but we have little 
doubt a similar variation would be found. 
Spring wheat differs from winter wheat, how- 
ever, in that ordinarily it reaches its low point 
late in the fall or early in the winter, and its 
high point in July. 

We have gone into this particular matter 
thus fully for two reasons, first, to point out 
the danger of accepting on faith statistics that 
are not carefully checked for accuracy, and, 
second, because Mr. statement 
based upon these inaccurate figures, is being 
given wide circulation, apparently for the pur- 
pose of discouraging farmers from holding 
their crops. His conclusions were even report- 
ed favorably by the conservative and usually 
accurate Price Current, of Chicago, Just re- 
cently they were made the basis for a special 
signed story sent out by a Chicago news syndi- 
cate. We do not know how widely this story 
has been circulated, but from the fact that it 
was received by us we suspect that it has gone 
out to thousands of papers. It is of especial 
interest to note that matters of this sort should 
receive so much attention just at the time when 
the organized farmers of the country are try- 
ing to work out some plan for the better and 
more systematic marketing of their grains, and 
when hundreds of thousands of them are trying 
to hold thru what they look upon as an unwar- 
rantedly low price period. 

Mr. Johnston’s ccnclusions are absurd on 
the face of them. If it were true that there 
was no advance in the price of wheat on an 
average between the time it is harvested and 
the time of the next harvest, then it would not 
pay the farmer to hold it, but neither would it 
pay anyone else to hold it. The people who 
buy it from the farmer and hold it are not in 
business for their health. They are not philan- 
thropists. They could not continue in business 
without going broke. They make a profit. 
Now, if their profit is not due to an increase 
in the value of wheat, where does it come from? 
If Mr. Johnston was correct in his statements, 
then we would have the best of all reasons for 
looking into the manner in which wheat is 
handled much more critically than we have 
looked into it as yet. 

We do not wish anything we have said in the 
foregoing to be construed as advice to our 
readers to hold their wheat now for a spring 
market. That is not the question we are con- 
sidering at all. 


Johnston’s 





Danger lurks in all life, from the lower life of the 
plant to the spiritual life of the saint. There is dan 
ger to the church in dealing with the affairs of the 
world. There is even greater danger in withdrawing 
from its affairs to seek after a peculiar self-conscious 
holiness. The true Christian has no holiness to 
boast of.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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IOWA EQUITY MEN MEET 


pean solidarity was the keynote of the Equity 
convention at Waterloo, Iowa, last week. Equity 
officials expressed their willingness to see a union 
of all farm organizations under a new name, and 
declared that this policy was supported by an over- 
ing majority of the membership. 
While no definite proposals have been made re- 





cently to other farm organizations, leaders of both 
the Farmers’ Union and the Farm Bureau have been 
sounded out on the proposition and with favorable 
results, according to the Equity leaders. The Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Equity have recently come closer 
together thru the announced determination of the 
two organizations to patronize each other’s commer- 
cial concerns. The friendly relations existing be- 
tween the Farm Bureau and the Equity were also 
strikingly shown when at a request from the chair 
all delegates who were also members of the Farm 
Bureau rose to their feet. More than half the dele- 
gates were Farm Bureau men. 

“In a crisis such as exists at the present time,” 
said M. V. Perry, secretary of the organization, “all 
farmers ought to be pulling together. We are doing 
this to a degree by joint committees, but we could 
do far better work if we were all united under one 
head. The Iowa union of the Society of 
Equity is willing to take the first step in 
giving up its name, releasing its officers 
and throwing its entire membership to 
some new organization which will in- 
clude all the farmers of the country.” 

Eight thousand Iowa members were 
represented by some two hundred dele- 
gates and visitors during the two days of 
the convention. Unanimity of feeling of 
the convention was a marked feature. 
No time or effort was wasted in haggling 
or acrimonious debate. Very few dissent- 
ing votes were cast on any measure, so 
that the full force of the Equity seems 
sure to be behind next year’s program. 

The resolutions adopted on the market- 
ing of farm products strongly advised 
Equity members to ship live stock to 
the live stock department of the Equity 
exchange at Chicago, and the Equity 
exchange as a whole was pledged the 
support of the organization. J. M. An- 
derson, of St. Paul, president of the ex- 
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change, was well received in the principal address 
of the session. The Equity exchange has been doing 
real business on the St. Paul market both with grain 
and live stock. Northeastern Iowa, where the Equity 
is strongest, can buy both feeder cattle and stock 
hogs at advantage on the St. Paul market. The ex- 
change, in selling feeder cattle and stock hogs con- 
signed by Equity members in western Minnesota to 
Equity members in Iowa, and charging only a singie 
commission, has been performing a real service. The 
work of the Committee of Seventeen was endorsed. 

A novel kind of business activity for a farm organ- 
ization was proposed in the resolution authorizing 
the officials of the Equity to contract for the entire 
output of some Iowa coal mine. The plan is to ship 
direct from the mine to the various Equity buying 
organizations thruout the state. 

The most important marketing development of 
the last year in the work of the Iowa union of the 
A. S. E. was the placing of an order buyer on the 
yards at South St. Paul. In a little more than two 
months this buyer has purchased $340,000 worth of 
feeder stuff for corn belt farmers, most of them 
members of the Iowa Equity. This work has been 
carried on at a cost of about one cent on the dollar. 





M. V. PERRY 
Re-elected As President and Secretary-Treasurer of the lowa Union of the 
American Society of Equity 


Figuring commission charges at 90 cents head 
the average weight of a feeder steer at 800 p unds 
and valued at 8 cents, this order buying has hee, 
done at less than the cost of one commission Oas 
commission charge and the speculator’s profit 
been saved. The value of the work, of cou: Ba 
pends on the quality of the stuff bought more thay 
on this paper saving. The decision to extend the 
system to Chicago indicates that the Equity mo, 
are satisfied with the business done to date 

Other resolutions adopted by the conventi 
clared the opposition of the Iowa union P 
Equity to the Nolan bill, the Townsend bill and the 
present system of primary roads in Iowa . 
method of districting consolidated schools wa 
criticized. Graveled roads were advocated for 
of the country highways, and it was suggested that 
paving on a big scale should not be done until the 
state has come into possession of the means of 
construction. 

The financial report of the treasurer showed funds 
of $5,145 on hand eleven months ago. Expen for 
the past eleven months were $19,979, and receipts 
a somewhat lesser amount, leaving the balance at 
$3,519. Other assets are valued at $6,813.83 

The election of officers in the Equi'y 
is conducted on a plan somewhat di°fer- 
ent from those of other farmer associa- 
tions. Nine directors are the governing 
body of the society. Three are elected 
yearly for three-year terms. The direc. 
tors, after each annual meeting, name 
the president, vice-president and secre. 
tary-treasurer. 

At the election by the convention, H. 
A. Hendrickson, of Waterville, Iowa, and 
H. Brendes, of Bennett, Iowa, were re- 
elected as directors. J. A. Higley, of 
Peosta, Iowa, was elected to the third 
place left vacant by the retirement of 
H. V. Lechtenberg, of Dyersvile, Iowa 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
immediately after the close of the con- 
vention, the old officers were re-elected 
by the board for another year. H. L 
Bissonnette, of Charles City, is presi- 
dent; H. A. Hendrickson, vice-president, 
and M. V. Perry, of Nashua, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


NORTHWEST WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of the codperative associations. In fact, many pri- 
vate dealers have openly made the boast that they 
could put the average coéperative association out 
of business entirely just as soon as it became 
strong enough to be worth bothering with. With the 
binding contract comes an organization whose mem- 
bers can not be bribed, wheedled or frightened away. 
This assures the new type of organization its volume 
of business. Thus for the first time in the history 
of the United States, the coéperative marketing asso- 
ciation is assured of a business stability which mer- 
iis the respect of a business man 

Intelligent farmers with business experience wel- 
come the binding contract, because they know when 
they have tied their business up with an organiza- 
tion in this contract, that the weak, the fickle, and 
ithe gullible farmers are tied up just as solidly by the 
same sort of a contract They know that their or- 
ganization will not dwindle down to a bankruptcy 
from lack of business, leaving the intelligent mem- 
bers to bear the expense of bankruptcy. From hav- 
ing been the laughing stock of business men, the co- 
operative association achieves a stability thru this 
long-time contract greater and more dependable 
than that of the average private business. 

Moreover, the long-time binding contract affords 
the means of finanging farmers’ organizations in 
such a way as to distribute the burden over a term 
of years. The small levy made each year for retiring 
one-sixth of the stock of the warehousing corporation 
imposes a comparatively small burden on the grower. 
With its business and income assured, the associa- 
tion can go ahead and spend money building up its 
equipment, knowing that next year and the year af- 
ter it will have the business necessary to utilize this 
equipment to the utmost. 

The advantages of the subsidiary corporation need 
little further comment. An association can not issue 
a negotiable warehouse receipt to itself, whereas 2 
Subsidiary corporation complying with the laws gov- 
érning the warehousing business, can issue receipts 
upon non-perishable farm products, such as wheat, 
Which are acceptable collateral for re-discounts un- 
der the federal reserve system upon a six months’ 
basis. In Washington and Idaho, the subsidiary cor- 
porations have not yet been established. The asso- 
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ciations are storing wheat in farmers’ elevators and 
other public warehouses; and in spite of the general 
tightening of credit, the associations have had no 
difficulty in financing their members on their ware- 
house receipts. 

he next point to be noted is that the associations 
are planned on a scale which is intended to become 
a real factor in the wheat market of the Pacific 
northwest. The original aim of the association was 
to start with a membership controlling a minimum 
of 25 per cent of the entire northwestern wheat crop. 
Twenty-five per cent of the wheat crop represents 
approximately the exportable surplus from the north- 
west. In a normal year it will give the association 
control over fifteen million bushels of wheat. This 
will be four or five million bushels more than the 
amount usually controlled by its nearest market 
competitor, the organization which now dominates 
the northwest wheat marketing situation. 

Thus you will see that if the association achieves 
its minimum it will be in a fair position to get the 
full market value of wheat for its members. This, 
by the way, is all that it aims to achieve. 

Moreover, an organization controlling the volume 
of business represented by these three state associa- 
tions can afford to pay for organization leadership 
and business ability which would be utterly beyond 
the reach of smaller organizations. It can establish 
a market news and statistical department which will 
enable it to know for a certainty what it ought to 
receive for its wheat. In short, thru such an organi- 
zation it becomes possible for the farmer to have his 
business interests safeguarded with the same shrewd- 
ness and foresight exercised by the large industrial 
and commercial corporations. 

In view of these manifest advantages, the question 
naturally arises: Why has the progress of the North- 
west Wheat Growers’ Association been so slow? Up 
to the present time it has made practically no start 
in Oregon. It has signed up only about four million 
bushels in the Washington and Idaho associations 
combined. My conviction is that the slow develop- 
ment of the organization is to be attributed not to 
any weakness in the plan, but to the repeated errors 
which were made in the early organization cam- 
paign. To explain these errors would lead me into 


a detailed rehearsal of personal feuds, interstate or- 
ganization jealousies, injudicious promotion litera- 
ture, failure to connect up with existing organiza- 
tions, and even to personal irritability and impa- 
tience, with legitimate doubts, which characterized 
some of the sponsors during the meetings. 
Such a rehearsal would be of little benefit 
doubtful interest to the grain farmers of the middle 
west. I merely mention them in order that your grain 
growers may avoid them. Whatever organization you 
attempt to put across, be sure that your pl r 


laid with utmost care, and that the execution of the 
plans is entrusted to those having all the act imagin 
able, in addition to the patience of Job. Get your 


Farm Bureaus, other farmers’ organizations, the ex 
tension departments, the representatives of t! tate 
and federal bureaus of markets all back « 
plan. See that representatives of your press 
senting all kinds of newspapers and periodicals, are 
consulted and so far as possible lined up in suppo 
of your scheme before it is attempted. Don’t be in 
hurry to get thru with your preliminaries. The su 
cess of your final effort will depend upon the pa 
tience and ability expended in those preliminaries 

As to our northwest movement, it is far from dead 
New contracts are being signed up every day. The 
probabilities are that the campaign will be rev ved 
and vigorously prosecuted during the present fal and 
winter. While the mistakes have been tremendously 
costly, I believe that those having the success of the 
movement at heart will have learned lessons which 
will enable them to avoid the pitfalls into which 
they fell a year ago. There are still prospect that 
the Northwest Wheat Growers will achieve an OI 
ganization which will give the farmers a controlling 
voice in the marketing of their own crops. 

We have three other associations in Oregon, all 
established on the same general plan outlined above: 
The Oregon Dairymen’s Coéperative League, the 
Pacific Coéperative Poultry Producers, and the Ore 
gon Codperative Growers’ Association, handling fruit 
and vegetables. They are all growing very rapidly 
and handling their business efficiently. It would ab 
pear that the grain men ought to have a more easil¥ 
handled problem of organization and mangement 
than any of these, 
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FROM CANADA THISTLES TO CORN 


“EVEN years ago, in Palo Alto 
S county, Iowa, near Ringsted, 


By E. BRESSMAN 


The barn is well equipped with 
ventilating system, milking ma- 





for $100 an acre, Gilbert Giffin 
bought and commenced the opera- 
tion of a run-down farm of 303 ae 
acres that was well supplied with 
Canada thistles, quack grass and 
other bad weeds. Since that time 
he has put $20,000 in buildings, 
7.000 in tile, and nearly paid for 
the farm. He has been offered 
100 an acre for the place—over 


“on 








$120,000. His family enjoys a 
fine home and all conveniences. 
He is a leader in all community 
activities. He grows 100 bushels 
of corn an acre on the once weed 
covered fields that are but a few 
miles from the Minnesota line. 


Some of Mr. Giffin’s best and 
t notable work has been done 
with corn. Last year his best five 
acres produced 522 bushels and 49 
pounds, or an average of nearly 
105 bushels an acre, figured on a 
15 per cent moisture basis. He 
says he can do it on any of his 
land now that it is well drained, 
by drilling, giving an extra culti- 
yation and turning under a ton of 
green manure. The entire 62 acres 
averaged 90 bushels. The year be- 
fore his best acre yielded 82 bush- 
els. The total 55 acres made a yield of 77 bushels an 
acre Iowa’s average farm produced 41.9 bushels 
an acre last year. 

In his own words he says: “I am growing Silver 
King, which I have bred for early maturity and a 
high yield. The first year I used the ear-to-row 
method. Since then I have selected the best 100 
ears of seed and planted them in a separate lot. “I 
plant only seed that is 100 per cent strong in vital- 
ity. 1 am using a 400-ear commercial tester, but like 
the rag-doll just as well. The rag-doll is a handy 
method and gives accurate results.” 

tiffin has been very successful in his breeding 
operations. He has proved that his type of corn will 
yield far above the average, and has entered the 
Jowa Corn and Small Grain Growers’ corn yield con- 
test to show that his type will produce results. Be- 
sides, he is producing a popular type. A prominent 
seed house bought 500 bushels of his corn. 

“I always pick my seed corn before frost. Then I 
can tell more about maturity and the kind of stalk 
that produces seed. I select an ear with fairly 
smooth dent, small cob and very little starch. The 
average Iowa farmer picks his seed at husking time 
or oftentimes from the crib during the winter as he 
feeds the corn,” he told me. 

Giffin follows a corn, oats, clover system of crop 
rotation, turning under the second growth clover. He 
fall plows as early and as deep as possible. “TI get 
on my ground with the disk as soon as the ground is 
fit in the spring and later follow with more disking 
and the harrow,” he said. “By this method I head 
off the early weed growth and produce a seed-bed 
without clods or air space. I consider preparation of 
the seed bed. I like to plant my corn shallow and at 
a uniform depth. It gives the corn a much better 
chance to get thru quickly. You then see the impor- 
tance of having the ground well prepared. If there 
are ridges, some of the corn will be in too deep and 
some scarcely covered. 

Spring weather furnishes enough rain to sprout 
corn, but sometimes too little sunshine. Giffin has 
noted this, and generally succeeds in getting a good 
stand thru shallow planting. His corn is up and 
ready to start with the first growing weather. He is 
hot bothered much with cut-worms or other pests. 

“No amount of work on soil will get it in proper 
condition without thoro drainage,” he says. This is 
undoubtedly a big factor in his success. He tiled his 
farm with mains sufficiently large and has not been 
sparing in the branches used. In all, he has spent 
$7,000 for tile in the last seven years. 

When asked about methods of cultivation he said: 





Some of Mr. Giffin’s Best Work Has Been Done With Corn 


“T usually cultivate my corn a good depth the first 
time over, and give it plenty of shallow cultivation 
the rest of the season. Most farmers have heard or 
read that corn roots grow very near the surface, but 
ignore this fact in their cultivation.” 

Giffin feeds at least half of the crops and returns 
the manure to the soil. He handles the manure care- 
fully, so that it will not leach out or lose its value. 
Manure is the only fertilizer he has ever used, but 
he says: “I believe my soil needs phosphorus, and I 
expect to test it out on a smal! area.” 

The methods Mr. Giffin has followed are not new 
or startling. They are just well defined, logical prin- 
ciples of corn growing. However, too few farmers 
see fit to follow them. The results he has attained 
furnish a striking example of their value. Giffin 
farms the year around. He plans a year ahead most 
of his operations for each season’s work. He briefly 
summarizes the reasons for his success as follows: 

“I grow my own seed corn, seed that I know has 
100 per cent vitality and will grow when I plant it. 
I know the seed I use will mature in any decent sea- 
son. Since I have tried it against others, I know it 
will yield considerably more than the average. My 
farm is thoroly tiled and good drainage supplied. I 
haul all my manure; use clover in my cropping sys- 
tem; fall plow, deep and early; prepare a seed bed 
without ridges, clods or air spaces; plant my corn 
early and shallow; cultivate deep the first time over 
and then shallow the rest of the season.” 

The twenty-eight head of Holstein cows, including 
eleven pure-breds, are a source of revenue and ready 
cash to which Mr. Giffin owes much of his success. 
His herd was recently given the federal test, and he 
lost four of the best cows and the bull. However, he 
is glad that tuberculosis has not spread to the whole 
herd. The animals he lost had been purchased and 
were not his own stock. From an average of sixteen 
cows last year he sold $2,940 worth of cream. The 
first four months of this year $1,632 worth was sold. 

Mr. Giffin is one of the 127 owners and patrons of 
a codperative creamery at Ringsted. Four of his 
neighbors take turns in hauling the cream to town, 
and so it is not a hardship to get the cream in every 
day .He is quite enthusiastic about the creamery, 
for he believes they get every cent out of their ef- 
forts. The cream is shipped to Chicago. 

The cows are freshened in the fall. Mr. Giffin 
believes that fall freshening has many outstanding 
advantages, because “there is more time, butter-fat 
is higher in the winter, can make better use of good 
spring pasture, and do not have to feed so heavily 
at time of poor pasture in the hot months.” 





chine, running water and electric 
lights. The barn, a large, hollow 
tile one, is 72x34 feet, and was 
built four years ago at a cost of 
$4,500. All of the buildings are of 
hollow tile. Permanency has been 
Mr. Giffin’s watchword in every- 
thing—buildings, crop rotations, 
and live stock. A new hog house, 
a 14x88 silo and a double corn 
crib complete as nice a set of 
buildings as any farmer can boast 
of. The crib is constructed of 
tile blocks made especially for 
corn cribs, and has a capacity of 
5,800 bushels of corn and 5,500 of 
oats. The cribs are 8% feet wide 
and the driveway 11% feet, while 
the outside dimensions are 40x30. 

“There is plenty of ventilation, 
no danger from rats, the building 
will last a lifetime, and I will 
have no repairs to make except 
on the wooden roof,’ said Mr. 
Giffin, in explaining why he put 
so much money into a crib. 

Iowa 105 oats have been grown 
on the farm for the last three 
years, and have done exceedingly 
well. This year $5 acres were in 
oats, while 90 were in corn. Mr. 
Giffin believes a little later oats for that section of 
Iowa will give better results, and he had a test plot 
of five leading varieties—Iowa 105, lowa 103, lowar, 
Green Russia and Gunson Granary Filler. These 
one-acre patches were not threshed yet when I was 
there, but gave promise of showing good results. 

The Green Russian, a medium-late variety, looked 
very good, as did the Gunson Granary Filler, a large 
late white variety. However, the latter was down 
in places. The Ilowar looked best, and will outyield 
any of the other varieties. The Iowar oats were 
four to six inches taller and three to four days later 
than any of the other varieties. Mr. Giffin plans to 
use them next year for seed. Last year he sold 
1,500 bushels of seed oats at 10 cents above market 
price. 

Thirty-five acres of rye, twenty-five of pasture and 
eight of alfalfa complete the 303 acres which Mr. 
Giffin operates. He sows one and three-fourths bush- 
els of common winter rye to the acre on fall plowed 
land that has been disked twice and harrowed. The 
rye furnishes good pasture and in addition yields 
over twenty bushels an acre. Last year it yielded 
twenty-two bushels, and brought $1.35. Next year 
he plans to sow Rosen rye, the high yielding variety 
developed at the Michigan station. A mixture of 
timothy, red clover and alsike is used for pasture 
and a good growth is turned under each year. 

“Alfalfa is the best paying crop,” said Mr. Giffin, 
“and I have no trouble in getting or keeping a stand. 
I sowed twenty pounds of seed in the corn at the 
last cultivation. It was a little spotty, so I disked 
it until the ground was black. Altho I burned the 
stalks, I believe they should be dragged and taken 
off. I seeded ten pounds on the old seeding. I use 
a spring-tooth harrow in the spring and after each 
cutting, and have never been bothered with weeds 
or blue grass. Three cuttings were made, and a 
vield of six and one-half tons taken off. Next year I 
will put in ten acres about the first of August, after 
cutting oats for hay. I will use Grimm instead of the 
common, for I believe it gives finer and more hay. 
However, the pasture alfalfa affords is the big thing, 
for I run forty or fifty pigs on it and always get 
some hay.” 

Mr. Giffin has fed cattle, but always struck poor 
years, so he plans to devote his extra time to pigs. 
He had his share of bad luck last spring, for disease 
reduced his pig crop from 125 to 22. However, he 
will raise some fall pigs, altho he does not believe it 
a paying proposition on the average. Pure-bred hogs 
are receiving much of his attention, and he will have 
an entire herd of them before long. 
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When Is the Turn Coming? 
Now that corn and oats are down to 
price levels, and hogs, wheat 
slightly above pre- 


pre-war 
and cattle are only 
War prices, many people are wonder- 
ing how long this state of affairs can 
continue. Nearly every one realizes 
that the present situation is largely 
artificial, being partly a reaction from 
the extremely high prices of a year ago, 
partly a result of tight money, and 
partly a result of unsettled European 
conditions. Those people in whose judg- 
ment we have the most confidence are 
agreed that prices are now close to bot- 
tom for the time being and that the 
next pronounced movement will be up- 
ward. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to just when the upward movement 
will The Harvard University 
committee on economic research, which 
has made some exceedingly scientific 
statistical studies into the business 
structure of the United States, stated 
about the middle of November that they 
did not look for a revival before next 
spring. These Harvard people believe 
that there has not yet been enough 
liquidation in the retail markets. After 
there have been some really 
price breaks in the retail trade, there 
will probably be a turn for the better 
in the wholesale trade. Lower prices 
inevitably mean an easing off in money 
rates within a few months. As nearly 
as we can get at it, the Harvard people 
really believe that there is a good 
chance for prices to start upward again 
along in April of 1921. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
which studies such conditions from a 
different angle, reaches the conclusion 
that some time along in February of 
1921 there will be first a gradual 
strengthening in one line and then an- 
other. doesn’t seem to think 
that the upward movement will amount 
to so very much, and rather gives the 
{impression that after six months or a 
year prices will start down again. The 
Harvard people, on the other hand, do 
not seem to be so bearish concerning 
the distant future as the Babson or- 
ganization. 

The Annalist, a financial magazine 
published in New York City, has fig- 
ured out a method of predicting future 
business developments based on the 
theory that the darkest hour is just be- 
fore dawn. They have found that four 
or five months of severe declines in 
commodity prices, with bad business 
generally, mean that in the near future 
there will be a revival of speculative 
activity and that within a year or so 
business will be booming. They have 
applied this theory month by month 
and year by year since 1903, and find 
that their system is almost infallible. 
In their issue of November 22, 1920, 
the Annalist says: “The process of 
liquidation in the commodity field will 
continue thruout the spring and early 
summer, and will conclude about July, 
a renewal of business activity occur- 
ring in the following month.” 

Every one agrees that we are rapidly 
approaching, if we have not already 
reached, the low point in farm product 
prices and in commodity prices gener- 
ally (coal, steel and crude petroleum 
excepted). A turn for the better is 
probably coming, perhaps in February, 
perhaps in April, and perhaps not till 
July. In the case of some farm prod- 
ucts, it may not come at all if we have 
a large crop in 1921. In case we have 
a mild winter and harvest a large 1921 
wheat crop, there is a possibility that 
wheat will sell even lower next year 
than it is now selling. On the whole, 
however, the indications are for a 
strong upward turn, beginning some 
time in the next six or seven months. 

We advise those who can do so with- 
out embarrassing their family or their 
banker to hold their product for this 
upward movement. But those who owe 
should probably 


start 


severe 


tJabson 


considerable money 


sell enough from time to time so as to 
meet the most pressing of their obliga- 
tions Men in this situation can not 
afford to take a chance, and, moreover, 
they owe it to their banks and to soci- 
ety generally, to pay off just a little 
of their indebtedness. 





Iowa Farm Census Figures 


During the past week census figures 
for four Iowa counties have become 
available. Early in 1920, the average 
value per acre of farm land in Adair 
county, Iowa, seems to have been $211, 
as compared with $91 in 1910. For 
Audubon county the figures are $264 
for 1929 and $116 for 1910. For Alla- 
makee county, the figures are $111 and 
$51, and for Benton county, $266 and 
$122. There are ninety-five Iowa coun- 
ties yet to be heard from, but the first 
four counties indicate quite clearly 
which way the wind is blowing, and it 
is probable that the average value per 
acre of Iowa farm land this year will 
not be in excess of $210. Iowa farm 
land has increased by about 110 per 
cent over 1910, but even at that it is 
worth $40 or $50 an acre less than most 
people had thought. 

In each of the four Iowa counties 
for which figures are now available, 
there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of farms operated by owners and 
an increase in the number of farms op- 
erated by tenants. In Adair county 
there are now 14 per cent fewer farm 
owners and 7 per cent more tenants; in 
Audubon county, 9 per cent fewer farm 
owners and 4 per cent more tenants; 
in Allamakee county, 8 per cent fewer 
farm owners and 27 per cent more ten- 


ants, and in Benton county, 8 per cent 
fewer farm owners and 2 per cent 
more tenants. It would seem that rapid 
increases in land values are ordinarily 
accompanied by rapid increases in the 
number of tenant-worked farms. 

One rather striking thing revealed 
in the preliminary figures is the great 
increase in the number of mules. In 
each of the four Iowa counties for 
which figures are now available, there 
has been an increase in the number of 
mules over 1910 by 30 to 100 per cent, 
the average being around 60 per cent. 

Another very significant thing re- 
vealed by the census figures for these 
four counties is that in 1919 there was 
a 10 per cent greater acreage of corn, 
oats and wheat than in 1910, whereas, 
there was a 30 per cent smaller acreage 
in hay than in 1909. 

In three out of the four counties 
there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of horses. Sheep, hog and cattle 
figures do not seem to be greatly dif- 
ferent from ten years ago. 


Wheat in Argentina and 
Australia 


Recent reports indicate that the Ar- 
gentine wheat crop, which will soon be 
harvested, will amount to about 240,- 
000,000 bushels, or the largest Argen- 
tine wheat crop on record. The pre- 
vious record was the 214,000,000-bushel 
crop harvested last year, and the pre- 
war average was around 150,000,000 
bushels. 

In Australia also there are pros- 
pects of an exceedingly large wheat 
crop. An unofficial estimate of 144,- 





Steer Profits 


Fat cattle in 
about $13.35 a hundred, or a little more 
The 


price weakened with especial rapidity 


November averaged 


than $2 below the October price. 


during the latter part of November, 
when corn and hogs were declining so 


rapidly. Even at present prices, steers 
make a fairly profitable market for 
corn. We roughly estimate that those 


steers which have been fattened exclu- 
sively on low-priced corn are making a 
profit of $5 or $10 per head. 

Most of the steers which were mar- 
keted at Chicago in November of 1920 
were fattened on corn which cost an 
average of $1.484 per bushel on a Chi- 
cago No. 2 basis. As the average of 
ten years, it has required the value of 
58.8 bushels of such corn to convert the 
feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the pre- 
ceding May into a 1,300-pound fat steer 
for the November market. Last May 
a 1,000-pound feeder cost $100. The 
total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer fin- 
ished in November was around $187.25. 
The selling price was $13.35 a hundred, 
or $173.55, or there was a loss for No- 
vember of about $13.70 per head. 


1907 1903 1909 1910 Wil 1912 1913 


and Losses 


Late in November, stockers and feed- 
ers declined to an average slightly be- 
low $8 a hundred on the Chicago mar- 
ket, and at the present time there are 
hundreds of men over the corn belt 
who are wondering if they had not bet- 
ter get into the feeding game this win- 
ter. They are wondering about what 
they will have to get for their cattle 
next spring in order to make a profit 
with feeder cattle and with corn at 
present prices. As nearly as we can 
figure, $11 for 1,300-pound steers on 
the Chicago market next May will pay 
for stocker and feeder steers at present 
prices and in addition return a slightly 
higher price for corn than the present 
corn market. 

While there may be some decidedly 
severe breaks in cattle values this win- 
ter, we believe the outlook on the whole 
is rather favorable. There are decided- 
ly fewer cattle on feed this year than 
a year ago, and we believe that over 
the greater part of the winter there 
will be a sufficient shortage of fat cat- 
tle so that cattle will furnish a slightly 
better market for corn than will the 
corn market. 
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FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


000,000 bushels indicates a crop larger 
than in any other year with the ex; ep- 
tion of the crops harvested in 1916 ang 
1917. Last year the Australian wheat 
crop was only about 50,000,000 bus} 
and the pre-war normal was only about 
80,000,000 bushels. 

We must frankly recognize that the 
favorable weather conditions in Argep. 
tina and Australia may have some ef. 
fect in holding back the rise in wheat 
prices which is to be expected next 
spring. There may still be a consider. 


able rise, but the situation would cer. ° 


tainly be far stronger if there were not 
such large crops to be harvested dur. 
ing the next two or three months ip 
the southern hemisphere. 


Shipments of Stocker Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs 


The farmers are either afraid to feed 
the customary amount of stock this 
winter or else the bankers are not al- 
lowing them the necessary credit. At 
any rate, the figures compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Markets indi- 
cate that there are far fewer stocker 
cattle, hogs and sheep being shipped 
back to the country this year than a 
year ago. In August, for instance, 
there were 247,000 stocker 
shipped back to the country this year, 
as compared with 362,000 for the same 
month a year ago. In September, the 
comparative figures were 434,000 this 
year, as compared with 555,000 a year 
ago, and in October the figures were 
480,000 this year as compared with 765,- 
000 a year ago. At this writing, in No- 
vember, there seems to be a slightly 
heavier movement back to the country, 
but even yet the figures are under a 
year ago. 

So far as stocker sheep are concerned 
522,000 were shipped out to the country 
in August of this year as compared 
with 800,000 a year ago; 729,000 in Sep- 
tember, as compared with 1,358,000 a 
year ago, and 952,000 in October, as 
compared with 1,189,000 a year ago. 
The stocker hog market has been tell- 
ing the same story, the shipments in 
October this year being 40,000 under 
the shipments a year ago, 45,000 under 
the shipments of two years ago, and 


cattle 


28,000 under the shipments of three 
years ago. 
The way prices have gone, it has 


been a very fortunate thing for corn 
belt farmers that they have bought 
such smali numbers of stocker cattle, 
sheep and hogs. It would seem now, 
however, that prices were nearing rock 
bottom, and that those who can secure 
the necessary credit would do a wise 
thing to buy enough feeder cattle, hogs 
or lambs to feed up a considerable 
amount of their surplus roughage and 
corn. From the feeding standpoint, the 
outlook right now is more favorable 
than it has been for a long time. 





Corn Prices and Pig-Iron Prices 


Pig-iron prices remained steady at 
$42 a ton during July, August, Septem- 
ber and October. Only during the past 
month have they gone down 10 per cent 
—to $38 a ton. 

December future corn prices early 
last July were $1.55. Since then they 
have declined steadily until they are 
now 65 cents, or less than one-half of 
what they were last summer. Corn 
prices today are back to pre-war levels. 
Pig-iron prices are more than three 
times the pre-war level. 

Corn is selling today for one-half of 
the cost of production. Pig-iron is evi 
dently selling for at least 30 per cent 
above cost of production. 

The law of supply and demand, act 
ing in direct, brutal fashion, has taket 
the profit out of corn growing. Supply 
and demand, intelligently directed by 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
has left the profit in the manufacture 
of pig-iron. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs averaged in November around 
$12.50 a hundred, or nearly $2 a hun- 
dred lower than in October. But in 
spite of this very severe break, hogs 
did not sell as far below cost of pro- 
duction in November as they did in Oc- 
tober. This curious. situation is ex- 
plained by the fact that corn has been 
going down in price even more rapidly 
than hogs. If we figure new corn at 
present market prices and hogs at pres- 
ent market prices, we are driven to the 
conclusion that hogs right now are an 
exceedingly profitable market for corn. 

The corn which went into hogs mar- 
keted in November. averaged $1.475 a 


pushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As a 
ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of November for a price per 
hundred equivalent to 10.6 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 10.6 bushels of 
$1.475 corn gives $15.64 as the corn 
price of hogs in November of 1920. The 


actual price was $12.50, or there was a 
loss of $3.14. This loss is altogether a 
result of the high corn prices prevail- 
ing last summer, and would in fact be 
much larger if it were not for the ex- 
ceedingly low corn prices prevailing at 





the present time. New corn may not 
change hands in very large volume at 
present outrageously low prices, but 
even tho corn prices go somewhat high- 
er than they are now the probabilities 
are that hogs will be a fairly profitable 
market for corn during the greater part 
of the next six or seven months. Hog 
prices may perhaps decline temporarily 
to a $9 average at Chicago, but the 
probabilities are that this low level will 
not continue for any great length of 
time, and that the hog situation will 
become more and more favorable dur- 
ing the late winter and spring. In our 
opinion, the hog situation at the pres- 
ent time is more hopeful than it has 
been at any time during the past eight- 
een months. Within another three or 
four months, we believe that this will 
become fully apparent to every one. 
But in spite of the fact that the situa- 
tion is far more hopeful than it has 
been for a long time past, we advise 
our readers against increasing the 
number of brood sows bred by more 
than five per cent. The corn crop next 
year may be short, and if that is the 
case it would be unfortunate to have 
so many hogs on hand. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter is one of the very few farm 
products which has held steady and 
even advanced somewhat in price. Per- 


haps this is accounted for by the fact 
that the butter which we stored during 
the summer is in the hands of dealers 


rather than in the hands of farmers, 
and that Chicago bankers are better 
prepared to furnish necessary credit to 
dealers than they are to farmers. 

The November price for butter extras 
at Chicago averaged around 61 cents. 
With No. 2 corn at 80 cents a bushel, 
oats at 48 cents, cottonseed meal at 
$48, oil meal at $54, and bran at $35 at 
central markets; with hay at $18 a ton 
on the farms, and with labor at 40 cents 
an hour, the cost of producing butter 
delivered at Chicago, as measured by 
the ten-year ratio, was 51.8 cents for 
the month of November, 1920. The ac- 
tual price was about 61 cents, or there 
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was a profit of about 9 cents a pound. 
There is now more profit in the turn- 
ing of feed into butter than there has 
been at any time during the past seven 
years. After seven years of almost 
continuous depression, it looks as tho 
the dairy business might be coming in- 
to its own. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a November price of 
around $2.93, as compared with the 
contract price of $3.05 per hundred. 
The $3.70 contract price, which was 
supposed to have prevailed during Au- 
gust, September and October, was de- 
cidedly above cost of production, and 
in the case of condensories was decid- 
edly above the price warranted by de- 
mand conditions. The Chicago Milk 
Producers’ Association has done a very 
sensible thing in lowering the price to 
$3.05 a hundred. 
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The “Pittsburgh Perfect” Policy 
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other manufacturers, we havecontend- 

ed with unusual conditions. Always, 
however, we have held our customers’ inter- 
ests uppermost, and have bent every effort 
to fulfill your needs of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Fencing. 


Dorner recent years,in common with 


We have maintained our high standards of 
manufacture, even affecting some improv- 
ments, and have so proportioned our ship- 
ments as to afford greatest benefit to all of 
our customers. During the coming season 
you should be able to secure from your 
dealer your full needs of our fencing. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect”? Fencing, because ofits 
superior strength and durability commends 
itself for use especially at this time, when 
farming efficiency is of such importance. 
The electrically welded joints eliminate 
wasteful and troublesome wraps and ties, 
thus affording a one-piece fence fabric. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” fencing is made of our 
own Open Hearth steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized. There are many styles and heights, 
for farm, poultry, garden and lawn. A per- 
fected fencing, and every rod guaranteed. 
Write for catalog No. 201. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


755 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Dallas 



































































Fine Salt for Fine Flavor 


Farm cooking is the best in the land and 
it’s the fine, tasty flavor that makes food good to 


eat. 





Your wife will appreciate— 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 








Everything cooked with it tastes better. It gives just the 


right salt 


avor because it’s all pure salt—no lumps, no 


rit. Economical, too, because it’s all salt—no moisture. 
se it in cooking and baking and at the table. Wonder- 
ful for brine because it dissolves instantly and gives out 


its full strength. 
For Every Farm Purpose 


The best butter, possible is made with Colonial Special 


Farmer’s Salt. 


eats cured with it have longer keeping 


quality and retain their sweet, fresh flavor and aroma, 
No Waste in These Non-Leaking Bags 
Packed only in 70 pound bags which make splendid 
towel material when empty. Nothing is too good for 
your table. Pay a little more but get the salt that’s 
more economical in the long run because it’s all salt 
and all dissolves. If your dealer does not have it, 


write us, giving his name. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill., Buffalo, N.Y., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








An Agricultural Policy and a 
Federation Policy 

The national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, in In- 
dianapolis, December 6, 7 and 8, has 
as its announced program the forma- 
tion of an agricultural policy. Of equal 
importance to this in the minds of the 
farmers is the discussion of the future 
policy of the organization itself. 

In the minds of many farmers, Presi- 
dent-elect Harding sounded the keynote 
of the agricultural policy in his speech 
in Minnesota some months ago, when 
he declared: 

“The time has come when, as a na- 
tion, we must determine upon a defi- 
nite agricultural policy. We must de- 
cide whether we shall undertake to 
make of the United States a self-sus- 
taining nation—which means that we 
shall grow within our own boundaries 
all of the staple food products needed 
to maintain the highest type of civiliza- 
tion—or whether we shall continue to 
exploit our agricultural resources for 
the benefit of our industrial and com- 
mercial life, and leave to posterity the 
task of finding food enough, by strong 
arm methods, if necessary, to support 
the coming hundreds of millions. TI be- 
lieve in the self-sustaining, independ- 
ent, self-reliant nation, agriculturally, 
industrially and politically.” 

The policy thus outlined by 
dent-elect Harding is one that can not 
be carried out by legislation alone. It 
involves a continuing policy, of which 
legislation must be a part, but the ad- 
ministration of which must be by men 
who have a thoro understanding of our 
national agriculture and of world agri 
culture. 

Just now, for example, the greatest 
service that could be rendered to agri- 
culture would be to find some plan 
which would give us a market for our 
surplus food products. We have grown 
larger crops this year than our own 
people can eat at fair prices. It is the 
bumper-crop year. The breaking down 
of the foreign demand because of dis- 
tressing Conditions across the sea and 
the shortage of money have caused a 
ruinous decline in prices at home. The 
first thing to do, therefore, is to find 
some way to help foreign nations buy 
this surplus which they need so badly. 

When we approach domestic prob- 
lems the system of marketing seems 
to be the first one to tackle, and with 
this is necessarily involved the matter 
of financing the crops. J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, at a recent conference 
in Indianapolis, emphasized both mar 
keting and financing. 

It is evident that we are very close 
to the time when our home consump 
tion will take care of most of our pro- 
duction; but the farmer must be pro- 
tected against competition from those 
countries where land and labor are 
both far cheaper than here, and where 
the soil is still being exploited. There- 
fore, we need tariff legislation. This 
is all the more necessary because of 
the increased freight rates from the 
surplus-producing sections to the heavy 
consuming districts of the east. 

But when all is said and done, the 
farmer will get his most effective help 
from himself rather than from any leg- 
islation. The biggest job as we see it 
is to organize a department of research 
and statistics which will get the infor- 
mation which the farmer has never 
been able to get heretofore. 

The policy being stressed by federa- 
tion officers seems to be with the 
thonght that the federation will be the 
‘parent organization. This is all right, 
but the parent organization must make 
good its claims to act as a parent, by 


Presi 


giving the various other organizations 
help which they can not get for them- 
selves or from anyone else. 

A gathering of notables has been 
called for Indianapolis to discuss na- 
tional agricultural problems. Most of 
the discussion will turn upon the 
things we have just mentioned. The 
federation can not get much further 
until it gets its statistical and research 
department to working and brings to 
light the information which has been 
hidden heretofore. This information is 
needed in determining the policy which 
the federation must pursue as an or- 
ganization, and it is needed by the 
farmers if they are to be able to cope 
with other industrial and social forces. 


Minnesota Adopts Aggressive 
Policy 


The adoption of a program of poli- 
cies, the election of officers and the 
consideration of live stock and grain 
marketing problems were the high 
lights of the two days’ session of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, in 
St. Paul, November 19 and 20, which 
brought together 600 men and women 
from all parts of the state. Seventy- 
two of the eighty-six county Bureaus 
are now affiliated with the federation, 





handling farm products by the codpera- 
tive action of the producers policy is 
tied up to the marketing program, as 
such facilities probably will be essen- 
tial in perfecting a marketing system. 

Revision of the United States grain 
grading standards so that wheat will 
not be penalized for technicalities that 
do not alter its milling qualities. 

Better marketing reporting facilities 
to include supply as well as price quo- 
tations, this service to be made avail- 
able, as well as data on transportation 
facilities and freight rates, to all pro- 
ducers and shippers. 

setter laws regulating storage, so 
that all commodities which supply 
food, shelter, fuel and clothing that 
are in storage may be recorded and re- 
ported. 

Licensing of real estate agents, bet- 
ter roads, better land rental contracts, 
classification of lands, rural credits 
system in Minnesota, encouragement 
of colonization projects and the crea- 
tion of a state board to investigate and 
render binding decisions on matters af- 
fecting the distribution of the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Many delegates contended the pro- 
gram was not specific enough or suffi- 
ciently radical, but it was agreed after 
sober consideration that the federation 





world. 





CHAS. R. WEEKS 


four years at 





The Farm Bureau Album 


When the executive board of the Kansas State Farm Bureau got ready 
to hire an executive secretary, they went to Hays, Kansas, and hired the 
man who was then superintendent of the Fort Hays Experiment Station, 
and manager of the largest experimertal farm in the 
Charles R. Weeks, the man they hired, had 
been superintendent at the station four and a half 
years when he resigned to take charge of the execu- 
tive work of the 
the Hays station it was not popular with the farmers 
and cattlemen of the “short grass” country. 
asserted it was impractical, and complained that it 
was costing the state more money than it was worth. 
The first thing Weeks did was to put it on a business 
basis and start the 1,200 head of live stock and the 
6,800 acres of land to paving their own way. 
going to the Hays station, “Charley” Weeks had been 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, where he 
was head of the agricultural and extension departments and superintend- 
ent of the experimental farm of Winthrop College. 
Jefferson County, Nebraska, in 1879. 
sity of Nebraska college of agriculture in 1900. 


3ureau. When Mr. Weeks went to 
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Before 


Mr. Weeks was born in 
He was graduated from the Univer- 








which is enrolling members at the rate 
of 10,000 a month in its membership 
drives. 

Every session was well attended; 
enthusiasm ran high, and there was 
evidence in abundance that the federa- 
tion is imbued with the spirit of fair 
play to all, but determined that agri- 
culture shall receive all the privileges 
accorded other groups of society. 

An entire session was devoted to 
adopting an agricultural policy, the 
principal features of which demand: 

Admission to membership for all 
farmers’ coiperative selling associa- 
tions in all terminal exchanges (grain 
and live stock) on equal terms with all 
other selling agencies. This is a blow 
at the exchanges which refuse purely 
coéperative agencies the right to be- 
come members. While the federation 
seeks this privilege for such coépera- 
tive companies, it did not commit it- 
self to sticking to that privilege if a 
better system of marketing is evolved. 

Marketing facilities which will as- 
sure the producer cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. The federa- 
tion committed itself to a policy of rec- 
ommending cost accounting systems 
for all farmers, that accurate produc- 
tion costs may be obtained, and laid 
plans for keeping such records itself, 
as was done this year by the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


Erection of terminal facilities for 


should content itself with general poli- 
cies. Legislation will be required in 
Minnesota to carry out this program, 
but the details were left to the board 
of directors The new legislature is 
strongly committed to an agricultural 
program, and Governor-elect Preus ap- 
peared before the federation and 
pledged his codperation. 

Several matters of national import 
were included in the program, which 
advocates: Repeal of Canadian reci- 
procity act; passage of the truth-in- 
fabrics bill; adoption of a protective 
tariff for agriculture; requiring trans- 
portation companies that do an export 
business to provide warehouse facili- 
ties at the seaboard; enlarged support 
of the federal land banks; passage ofa 
national storage law to record and re- 
port on necessities of life that are in 
storage. 

The election resulted in the selection 
of six new men on the board of direc- 
tors, three retiring because of their 
election to the legislature. The new 
board is composed of L. E. Potter, of 
Springfield, who was re-elected presi- 
dent; R. L. Scott, of Borup, vice-presi- 
dent; V. E. Anderson, Wheaton, treas- 
urer; T. E. Cashman, Owatonna; Frank 
Jeffers, Red Lake Falls; S. L. Allen, 
Winnebago; R. J. Langaard, Mizpah; 
J. D. Pyle, Madison; G. E. Freeman, 
Zumbrota, and J. J. Jacobson, Bowlus. 
F. L. French, of St. Paul, is secretary. 


Mr. Anderson’s report showed a hbal- 
ance in the federation’s treasur if 
$31,623. The federation has now « 
pleted its membership campaign in 
eighteen counties, which have adopted 
the state plan of a $5 continuous mem. 
bership, with $5 extra the first year to 
pay the expenses ‘of the federation’s 
campaign drive. These counties haye 
secured about 20,000 members under 
this plan. Of the $5 secured, $3.50 re. 
mains in the county, $1 goes to the fed. 
eration and 50 cents to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The cam- 
paign has been partly completed in 
seven other counties, and twenty-six 
counties are waiting for the campaign 
It is anticipated that seventy counties 
will be canvassed before next July, 


and, on the basis of returns to date, 


should yield about 60,000 members. 





Information Wanted 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me where I can get 
dialogues or plays suitable for Farm 
Bureau meetings? We live in a rural 
community 
church for sixty-five years or more, 
It is a social center about ten miles 
from a town of any size. We have our 
township Farm Bureau meetings in 
this church once a month and occa- 
sionally we would like to put on plays 
or dialogues for entertainment.” 

If any of our subscribers have suc- 
ceeded in getting any material of this 
kind suitable for Farm Bureau meet- 
ings we would be glad if they would so 
notify us. 

Coupe Assistant Secretary—Mr. J. F 
Coupe, who is generally known by the 
name of “Jim” to a lot of the people 
in Carroll county, where he has been 
acting as county agent for the past 
three years, has recently been appoint- 
ed as assistant secretary of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation at Ames. Mr. 
Coupe should make a strong addition 
to the Farm Bureau’s working force. 

Coodperative Shippers’ Meeting—The 
Iowa Federation of Coéperative Ship- 
pers meets in Ames, Iowa, December 
10. Every coéperative shipping associ- 
ation, whether it is affiliated at pres- 
ent with the state organization or not, 
is urged to send a representative to 
Ames. The recent affiliation of the 
shippers with the Farm Bureau as @ 
means of strengthening the work, will 
be one of the important matters under 
consideration. 

Wool Growers’ Meeting—The Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association has 
arranged for an interesting program at 
the Chamberlain Hotel, in Des Moines 
for Friday, December 10. The morning 
session will be largely a business ses- 
sion, with reports from different com- 
mittees, election of officers, etc. For 
the afternoon and evening, a very it 
structive program has been prepared 
where principal problems of the sheep 
men at the present time will be dis- 
cussed. Wool producers of the state 
should attend this meeting if possible 


Direct Selling of Tankage Lowers 
Prices—The Cudahy Packing Company 
have recently changed their policy of 
selling tankage and fertilizer direct to 
the farmers thru the Farm Bureal 
rather than thru dealers. A _ recent 
price list quotes a carload price of $85 
per ton, f. o. b. their plants. As com 
pared to prices quoted in other places 
for material of the same grade this 
should have a tendency to lower prices 
to the farmers and indirectly be a good 
thing for both the packing company 
and the farmers’ organization. 
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Empire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 
Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 
Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
on spone sanon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke. 
The heating chamber is entirely under water; 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed— 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron— large capacity (70 
drinking we on outside where hogs can reach 
Roi burner directly under trough—guaranteed not 
to freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
sbandanceof fre rasa clean water at right temperature. 
healthy—fatten faster on the same feed. 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers wit to sh: 
our Heater and pada aes t fo prospective 


Empire Tank 
Heater Co. 





Keeps hogs 








USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold Bave 
Uittle or no effect on redwood. 

Logs of redwood that have been unter water for 
60 years have been found perfectly sou 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end. 

Let us send you free avery interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. C co., 








1049 Plymouth Bi 105 w. * W. Bids. 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 








This handy calculator is worth dol- 
lars to zee. A letter or post card 
brings it to you FREE postpaid to- 
gether with our new catalog on 


Square Deal Fence 
The fence that’s cheapest in the end 











thatArises 
on the Farm 


THICK, SWOLLEN LANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-dowa, can be 
teduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, 
No hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 free. 
MSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 

kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘*Evidence’® free. 

a. uF. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


FURS TANNED 


Ladin’ 
iar ris and 














Men's Fars, 
Robes, Etc. 





the pride « 

and personal satisfaction you get by having furs 
= trap made Into garments. 

f go! CATALOG—5end for it today. It gives 
Wa nformation and latest style suggestions. 

ork guaranteed. 

H. Willard, Son & Co 20 So. First St. 
a MALT = 
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[ Farm Bureau Notes | 


Cost of Production Figures in Mis- 
souri—Professor Green, of the Farm 
Management Department of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, worked out 
figures for Missouri in 1920 which 
gives a cost per bushel at the farm of 
$2.18 for wheat and 75 cents for oats. 
These figures correspond exactly with 
the Iowa figures on oats but are 30 
cents higher per bushel on wheat. The 
figures in either state show that pres- 
ent prices are entirely out of line with 
cost of production figures. 


Kanred Wheat Saved Money—The 
introduction of Kanred wheat this year 
in Seward county, Nebraska, will likely 
increase the wheat yield 15,000 bushels 
next season, besides furnishing enough 
seed to plant the entire county next 
fall, is the verdict of County Agent 
Christy, who was instrumental in ship- 
ping in two and a half cars of the 
wheat last summer, which was distrib- 
uted to more than 125 farmers in the 
county The first two cars of this 
wheat sold at $2.90 per bushel and at 
the half car went at $3, a saving of at 
least $1,000 being made to the pur- 
chasers thru this agency of the Farm 
Bureau, as compared to the sale price 
of Kanred in other counties. 

Renters’ Problems—The question of 
the financial situation as it effects the 
renter was one of the many resolu- 
tions recently passed by the Tama 
County, Iowa, Farm Bureau. They con- 
clude that the rent and interest on 
land under any consideration must be 
met. Following is the resolution re- 
ferred to: ‘Be it resolved, that the 
Tama County Farm Bureau favors a 
policy that all farmers who are able to 
hold farm products from the market 
do so until they are offered a price 
which equals cost of production, and 
be it further resolved that all land- 
lords give their renters as much time 
as possible to pay their rent so that 
the renter will be able to take advan- 
tage of the desired effect on the mar- 
ket.” 








Minnesota Organization Growing— 
Minnesota Farm Bureaus are organ- 
ized from the ground up, according to 
a report which comes from the State 
Federation office. Two different types 
of local units are being used. In some 
they are working on a basis of the 
township as the unit, while in other 
counties they are working on a com- 
munity basis and in a few cases by a 
combination of both types. Each local 
unit will elect township or community 
directors to represent it on the county 
Farm Bureau board of directors. The 
local officers are the director, vice-di- 
rector and secretary, each of which 
will be elected for a term of one year. 
The different reports which come in 
from over the state of Minnesota show 
that they are making good progress 
with their organization work. 

A Marketing Program—The Johnson 
County, Missouri, Farm Bureau since 
its reorganization last February, has 
emphasized the marketing phase of 
the work as paramount at this time. 
They considered it wise to start with a 
non-capital organization such as ship- 
ping associations and wool pools. They 
expect this experience in codperative 
effort to gradually lead up to the for- 
mation of codperative elevators and 
exchanges of various kinds. A recent 
issue of their publication would lead 
one to believe that the situation in that 
county is similar to other counties, as 
they have been having some misunder- 
standings with non-members and with 
other organizations relative to the pol- 
icy of the work which is being fol- 
lowed. The statement which they 
make, however, is entirely fair. They 
state: “If there are those in the coun- 
ty who are working for the same 
things we are, but under a different 
banner, we will help just the same. 
The Farm Bureau service belongs to 
all of the farmers.” 
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SPEND ONE CENT AND 
SAVE BIG MONEY 


Ask about Galloway’s sen- 
sational phonograph offer. 
Wonderful value. Records 
and needles free. Big reguc- 
tion on auto tires. rite 
that will 






nearby 















today for prices 
cpen your eyes, 


SEND A POSTAL TODAY 
for GALLOWAY'S New Low Prices 


A postal card or letter will bring you Galloway’s new 
low prices on farm implements and household neces- 
sities. Cream separators, gasoline engines and man 
sensational 
phonographs, auto tires, kitchen cabinets and many 
other items. 
If you want a higher price for crops and livestock, 
less 
jual higher prices for your 


his 


your part by sending today for big 


Prices Cut to the Bone 


You get a wholesale price when you do business 
with Galloway. 
back and fre ight paid both ways. 
pol 
farm equipment. 

easy buying plans. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Pres. 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
227 Galloway Station 








ire spreaders at 
Big reduction in 





bargain prices. 







with Galloway. The saving you make 
pr oducts, Galloway 
high prices. Do 


bargain offers. 







part to bring down 






Satistaction guaranteed or money 
Prompt shipment from 

nts. Don’t go on paying terrific prices for 
Get new low Galloway prices. Five 










Waterloo, lowa 








action to prevent_loss or permanent injury. If 
medicines on hand you can save a valuable ani 





druggist. 


If no dealer, near 


copy of the pecia 








TREAT YOUR OWN LIVE STOCK 
PROMPT FIRST AID IS VERY IMPORTANT 


| Youn never know when an animal is | going to ) be sick, or som or some accident « occur, r 
‘ou know what to do and have ¢ 
that otherwise may be lost. 


There is a Dr. David Roberts Prescription 
for Every Animal Ailment 


Study the Practical Home Veterinarian. 
You can successfully treat Calf Cholera, Constipation, Abortion, 
Udder Troubles, Colic and dozens of other ailments common to livestock. 
‘ou, write us direct. Veterinary advice free. 

eS ** with full information pertaining to abortion 
in cows. Tells how to treat your own herd at small expense. 


Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc.646 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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Get our medicines of your local 


Ask for free 
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length sleeves. 
Just like pi 
t will 
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No one has ever wodueed ote ce to this extent. It fs 
the biggest money-sa gain ever offered. We 
will ge 4 ons to 8 an p casteenee tomer and will not sell to 
me: 


Just send ir name 
Delivery Free Stam ae a 
ey. When ) the sweater ie delivered at your door by 
the pay him $1.96 for the sweater. We 
have paid t the delivery charges. Wear it. If roa don’t 
find it all you expect, return it and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money at once. Order bv — 72. 


Walter Field Co. soe. marisa nn cnicase 


40 0 Cords aD 


e Man with 
wwe. Get ee , Baym _ fuel at lesa 
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new aay 
than 2c a cord, then supply big demand 
fa & fire wood at $20 a up. the 
Coal Shortage 


3 
OTTAWA IOG SAW 
Over ¢ H- 5 $10 strokes « minate. Wheel- 


y to run. 
—— runs other bp mee when roy sawin, 
New 4 a staxte and stops saw w 
engine or Easy Payments. 
Daye’ Trist. 10-Veer a Send 





Facto Priee 
NOW. Writ rite to 





Ottawa, Kansas. 
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« ee 
Burns ROSENE 


cheapest fuel, 36 hours”one filling? 
handy valve controls heat for small tanks or 
mild weather; flame can't blow out; no ashes, 
smoke, sparks; heavy rust proof boiler iron in- 
ome aay heat; no +e under water, des 
ndable; lasts, years;} fits any_ tank; ys_for for 
itself quickly.) = Pe 
(Farmers who owned ordinary tank heaters aré 
the men who buy and stick by the “MOLINE,” 


Costs no more than the inefficient kind. 


MOLINE HOG WATERERS 


Guaranteed heavy galvanized steel; non-) 
freezing; sanitary; cool in summer; long; 
burning lamp, three styles. Write for prices, 
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We buy second-hand bags; pay 

one-balf freight on 200 or more. 

Lincoln Bag Co., Spring. | 
field, Illinois. | 











Farmer Agents) 
ask for spare hour, 
+ ‘money making plan. 

Get literature, price to>| 
day! Immediate ship- 
f , ment direct from feces) 
4 tory. Writ 
——— MOLINE ids COD 


ay $19 Mein St., Moline, Hlinote — / 
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STANDARD 
PROTEXOL 


For Your Lousy Hogs, 
Horses, Calves and Poultry 


Simply sprinkle on animale or 
in their sleeping quarters 


DESTROYS LICE 
vermin and disease ge rms A dry pow- 
der—no solution no poping. A val- 
uable and effective disin fectant for 
household use. 


10-Ib. pail, prepaid $2.25 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO., 
OMAHA, NEB, 
Makers of 
Standard 
















Hog 
Regulator 
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The Choicest, Tastiest Fish You Ever Ate 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Every fish frozen solid—direct from 
the sparkling waters—with their 
wonderful zest and sea-flavor fully 
retained. 


A Real Treat For Your Family 


These delicious fish are packed in 
strong wooden boxes, 100 pounds 
gross weight, contains 85 pounds 
net weight of fish 


Royal Herring, delicious fish.... 
Mullets, dressed, economical, tasty 6.40 
Haddock, dressed, temptingly flavored %.50 
Pickerel, unusually fine on 9 Of 
Pickerel, dressed and headioes. . 
Flounders, cleaned, ready to fry.. 

Red Kockfish, wholesome, succulent... 
Ling Steak Codfish, dressed, headless.. 
Sablefish, po beads or inwards. 

Salmon, finest flavor.. 
Genuine Wall Eyed Pike, 
der.... —- ° 
Chic ke n Halibut, “wonderful ‘treat 

Genuine Whitefish.. 


c chole e, ten 








Special Assortment Box, ‘‘IMPERIAL” 


Whitefish 20 pounds 


nde Mullets 
25 pounds Herr “aay ie SQ! 5O 


Order Direct From This Ad 


Write for FREE profusely illus- 
trated catalog showing fish in their 
natural colors. 


Contains 20 pound 


Flounders 











For quick delivery have your or- 
ders shipped from our distributing 
points at Fargo, N. D., and Mason 
City, Iowa. 

REMEMBER, you will save both time 
and money Add 75 cents more to the above 
prices when you order shipments from the 


distributing points nearest you, as we pay 
the freight ourselves to these potnts 


A. S. Johnson Fish Co. 
Dept. 10, Duluth, Minn. 


Largest Mal) Order 
Shippers of Frozen Fish 








Grow Fast 


Thousands of users ® 
of Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk report quicker gains, 
earlier marketing, bigger 

— It pays to fatten hogs 
fast for market and this fresh, creamery 
buttermilk,with the water taken out, does it! 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 
“Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth” 


Contains no sulphuric acid or other injur- 
ious preservatives. Keeps fresh indefinitely. 


Be to get t wine Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk. Order a barrel oro weight 500 pounds). 
One barre) makes 1000 gallons of pure, , butter- 


feed. ORDER TODAY. 
Consolidated Products Co. 
DEPT. 109 


LINCOLN - - NEBRASKA 
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DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 




















kills rats and 
Absolutely safe. 


that 
ecience. 
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nysz Virus 
ree book on rats an 
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Free Boo 


N. 0. Virus, Ltd., 121 West 15th th St., New York 





NUDAN $7.00 cwt.: Alfalfa 610; 0; Timothy 8.5 


Other seeds at 50 per cent less than wuianie. 


RELIABLE SE! ED CO., Salina, Kansas 
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Bam &@ FKKE MAN, 
Patents and Trade 
JOl Crocker Bldg.. 


Marks 


for FORD Permanent Non-Skid Chains 
Instantly on and off 
Coon 


vered 


BOX A W, Piantesville 
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tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Kill Rats w. 

Way 
In France the World's greatest 
laboratory bas discovered a germ 
mice by 
Can- 
human beings, dogs, 
sand outbuild- 





Patent Attorneys 


Des Moines, lowa 
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ship in baby beeves 
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Minnesota Junior Live Stock 
Show 


Minnesota boys and girls held their 
third annual junior live stock exposi- 
tion at South St. Paul recently, with 
an entry of dairy calves, baby beeves, 
fat hogs and fat lambs by 300 exhib- 
itors. It was doubtless the most sig- 
nificant event in the history of live 
stock development in Minnesota, and 
the wealth of well-fitted stock that was 
shown was a revelation in expert stock- 
manship by these juniors. 

Thirty-three counties were represent- 
ed in the baby beef division, with 105 
animals; fourteen counties in the dairy 
calf show, with 22 animals, all except 
two pure-breds; thirty-five in the fat 
hog division, with 35 hogs, and ten in 
the division, with 29 animals. 
Fach animal was shown by the boy or 
girl who had selected and fitted it, and 
there was evidence galore of the care 
that had been given in selection and 
fitting 

This 


sheep 


state show is a round-up for the 
county winner Unlike most states 
Minnesota limits the exhibits in the 
state show to county winners, this elim- 
ination feature greatly improving the 
quality of the offering. The three high- 
est winners in baby beef, dairy calf 
and fat lambs, and the best hog from 
each county coéperating in these proj- 
ects are eligible for the state show. 
County winnings are awarded on rec- 
ords, cost of gain, rate of gain, confor- 
mation and show ring performance, but 
the awards in the state show, except 
in the dairy classes, are based on the 
appearance of the 
animal in the ring, 
and are judged 
largely by their fit- 
ness for the block. 


W. J. Kennedy, of 
Iowa, judged the 
baby beeves and 


fat lambs. 
Grand champion- 


went again this 
year to the Oelke 
family, of Fari- 
bault county, Carl 


Oelke winning this 
honor. His sister, 
Mildred, exhibited 
the grand cham- 
pion last year, but 
had to bow to her 
brother this year 
and take third in 
junior yearlings in 
the open class and 
and second in An- 
gus yearlings, Carl 


AU RAEACUAADERS DEUS LRAT EA DAM 
7 THE Assistant Editors: Re- 
member that you have two 





The Farmers of Tomorrow 








pieces of work now on hand for the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Page. Your story 
on pig club experiences is to be sent 
in some time this month, and the 
live stock photographs must reach 
us before January 15. If you want 
to see how a good pig club story is 
written, go back to the issue of No- 
vember 19 and read the article 
about “The Little Red Sow,” by E. 
L. Quaife, of Ames, leader in pig 
club work. You can get plenty of 
illustrations of good live stock pho- 
tography in next week’s issue, in 
the report of the International. With 











these examples, you ought to be 
able to get to work and turn out 
some prize winning copy yourself. 
Editor Boys’ and Girls’ Page 
class, competing with Herbert Halla- 
way, of Dodge county, winner in junior 
yearlings. The Angus championship 
went to Carl Oelke, winner in junior 
yearlings, competing with Edward 
Seanlon, of Fillmore county, winner in 


the calf class. 

Grand championship in the dairy calf 
department fell to Verne Steihl, of 
Freeborn county, who showed a junior 
earling, Guernsey Lasie of Maplewood. 
This is a very typy calf, and was shown 
in the Minnesota Guernsey herd at the 
National Dairy Show. She was also 
shown in the open class, where she 
placed fifth with 46 calves in the ring. 

Verne had to compete with the win- 
ners in each dairy class for the cham- 
pionship. Competition was very close 
between his Guernsey, the Holstein 








taking first in ju- 

nior yearlings, open 

class, and in Angus 

yearlings. Carl and 
showed Angus calves. Second place in 
junior yearlings, open class, 
Virginia Scanlon, of Redwood county, 
whose Hereford calf also won first in 
Hereford yearlings. Virginia showed 
a Hereford last year, 


Mildred both 


Herefords. 


Carl Oelke, in competing for the 
grand championship, had to meet the 
winner of the calf class, Elmer Isak- 


son, of Brown county, whose Hereford 
calf, Bright Lad, also won first 
Hereford seniors. Albert 
of Dakota county, 
senior open class, his Shorthorn 
winning first in the Shorthorn seniors 
Lyle Crandall, of Dakota county, 
third, with a Hereford calf. 


The Hereford championship went to 
first in 
junior yearlings, competing with Elmer 
The 
went to Al- 
calf 


Virginia Scanlon, who won 


Isakson, winner in the calf class. 
Shorthorn championship 


bert Conzemius, winner in the 





went to 


when she was 
third in the open class and second in 


in the 
Conzemius, 
won second in the 
also 


was 





Carl Oelke and His Grand Champion Angus Stees at the Minnesota 
Junior Live Stock Show 


winner, Monica Zurn, of Becker county, 


and the Brown Swiss winner, George 
Minette, of Stearns county. On show 
ring performance, George would have 
won easily, but the Guernsey calf was 
a better representative of that breed 
than the other calves were of their 
breeds, and Professor Kildee pinned 


the purple on the Guernsey. 


The fat hog show was splendid. Sel- 
mer Stensland, of Fillmore county, won 
first, with a Duroc. Second prize went 


to Gordon Sayers, of Dakota county, 
with a Poland China pig. 

Gerald Sullivan, of Le Sueur county, 
won first in the lamb show. Gerald 
showed an especially good Shropshire, 
but he was crowded hard for first place 
by Donald McMartin, of Dodge county, 
who also had a Shropshire. 

Herd prizes were awarded in each of 
the beef breeds, each county being per- 
mitted to show a herd of three animals 
of each breed. In Shorthorns, Dakota 
county won first, Dodge second, Lin- 
coln third. In Angus, Watonwan coun- 
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ty was first, Redwood second, Rock 
third. In Herefords, Brown county was 


first, Martin second, Cottonwood third 
Each county was eligible to send two 
juniors to compete in the judging cop. 
test, and eighteen counties sent a total] 
of 37, three of whom were girls. Car} 
G. Ash, of Kittson county, won first: 
Reuben Affeldt, of Fillmore county, 
second; Jay Schuler, of Martin county, 
third; Stephen Easter, of Kittson coun. 
ty, fourth, and Stanley McKay, of Filj. 
more county, fifth.—Ben. H. Akers 





Roughing Cattle Thru the Winter 


Suppose we have some calves, some 
yearling steers and some beef cows 
which are to calve next spring. How 
should we feed them, and about what 
will it cost to take them thru the 
winter? 


The only way to carry cattle thry 
the winter cheaply is to feed them 
largely on rough feeds, feeds which 
otherwise would go to waste. If you 
want to carry 400-pound calves thru the 
winter in good flesh, one of the very 
best and cheapest rations is an aver. 
age daily of thirty pounds of silage and 


one pound of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal. This should keep the calves 
gaining at the rate’of one and one- 
third to one and one-half pounds per 
head daily. If you don’t save silage, a 
good winter ration for calves is six or 
seven pounds of clover or alfalfa hay, 
nine or ten pounds of corn stover or 
cane and two pounds of corn or oats. 


It pays to keep calves gaining at the 
rate of at least a pound per head daily, 
and if the rough 
feed is not good 
enough by itself to 
make them gain 
this rapidly, it is 
wise to add a little 
corn, oats, oi! meal 
or cottonseed meal 


to the ration 

In the case of 
steers that weigh 
over 650 pounds, it 
is not ordinarily 
necessary to feed 
them anything in 
the way of grain 
during the winter, 
altho a little oil 
meal or cottonseed 
meal will very of- 
ten more than pay 
for itself. An aver- 
age daily of twenty 
pounds of silage, 
five or six pounds 
of mixed timothy 
and clover hay, 
with about two or 
three pounds of 
straw or corn sto 
ver will be sufficient to carry ordinary 
yearling steers thru the winter without 


either losing or gaining very much in 
weight. Twenty-five pounds of corm 
silage and a pound of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal, together with what straw, 
cornstalks or cane hay the yearling 
steers care for, will ordinarily result 
in gains of close to a pound per head 
daily. Steers which are carried thru 
the winter on a ration which enables 
them to make small gains will not 
make quite as rapid gains on pasture 


carried thru the 


as steers which are 
winter without either loss or gain ™ 
weight. In the long run, however, tt 


seems to pay to feed steers which are 
being roughed thru the winter enough 
so that they will gain from one-half to 
a pound per head daily. If you dont 
have corn silage, you can get fairly 
good results by feeding the steers all 


the corn stover or corn stalks they will 
eat, together with ten or fifteen p unds 
of clover or alfalfa hay per stee! daily. 
if the yearling steers are not doing 
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Cheaper Phosphate Fertilizer 

What may prove to be a revolution- 
ary development in the fertilizer indus- 
try of the world has been reached by 
the Bureau of Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has just 
golved the problem of extracting phos- 
phoric acid from phosphate rock by 
heating mixtures of this mineral, sand 
and coke 1elting temperature in 
a fuel-fed furnace. The new process 
has been worked out on an approxi- 
mately commercial basis at the depart- 
ment’s experimental plant at Arlington, 
Virginia. 

The phosphate used for fertilizer in 
the United States comes largely from 
the deposits of rock in Florida. There 
are also large deposits in Tennessee 
and a number of beds in South Caro- 
lina, where the rock was first exploited 


to a sn 





for this purpose. The established 
method for producing soluble phos- 
phate has consisted in treating the 


rock with sulphuric acid 
a quantity of sulphuric acid equal to 
the quantity of rock is used, and the 
resulting product, which is known as 
acid phosphate, contains only one-half 
the percentage of phosphoric acid con- 


tained in the rock from which it was 
derived. Commercial acid Dhosphate, 
for instance, made from a 32 per cent 


rock contains only 16 per cent of phos- 


In practice, | 





phoric acid. The elaborate washing 
and screening: process now used in pre | 
paring phosphate rock for treatment 
with sulphuric acid often results in the 
loss of two-thirds of the rock, and it 
was with a view to saving this im- 
mense waste of phosphate that the new 
process was evolved. 

The phosphoric acid is now obtained 
by subjecting the rock to a high de- 
gree of heat. Crude oil, the cheapest 
fuel obtainable in the vicinity of the 
large phosphate rock deposits of Flor- 
ida, is used. Figures kept on the ex 
perimental runs at Arlington indicate 
that phosphoric acid can be extracted 
more cheaply in an oil-burning furnace 
than by the old sulphuric acid process. 

The practical value of the new de- 
velopment is indicated by the fact that 
in the experimental runs at Arlington 
the department chemists were able to 
recover a 64 per cent phosphoric acid, 
as against the 16 per cent product ordi- 
marily obtained by the sulphuric acid 
process. By passing ammonia gas into 
this phosphoric acid, solid ammonium 
phosphate, a very concentrated mate- 
rial containing two valuable fertilizer 


ingredients, results. This material can 
stand heavy transportation and hand- 
ling charges. It is also practicable to 
mix the phosphoric acid with phos- 
phate rock in such proportion as to 
give a product containing 50 per cent 
of soluble phosphoric acid. This prod- 


uct is similar in its properties to ordi- 





| vember, 


against direct contact with seed. It 
also will permit a material saving in 
freight to central plants, where the 
product may be diluted or mixed with 
other ingredients for shorter hauls. 
The difference between a 50 per cent 
product and a 16 per cent product 
means an immense saving in freight 
charges and the release of large quan- 
tities of rolling stock and vessel ton- 
nage now engaged in the transporta- 
tion of phosphate and phosphate rock. 

While the actual cost of the new pro- 
cess in a large industrial plant is diffi- 
cult to estimate with accuracy, in the 
work thus far done, even on a small 
scale, it was found that the fuel con- 
sumption was only about 15 per cent of 
the value of the product, while with 
the sulphuric acid process the cost of 
the acid used seldom runs below 22 
per cent. This factor, together with 
the reduction of freight charges, jus- 
tifies the assumption that the new pro- 
cess will be of the utmost importance 
to the fertilizer industry and to the 
farmers who are compelled to use a 
constantly increasing amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 





Tight Money in the Northwest 


The Minneapolis Reserve Bank has 
been an exceedingly heavy borrower 
this fall from the reserve banks of 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and Boston. 
The Minneapolis Reserve Bank, in No- 
had a reserve of only about 
20 per cent, as compared with about 
40 per cent for Chicago and 43 per 
cent for all of the banks combined. 

In a more vivid way the tight credit 
situation in the northwest is brought 
home by the failure of seven or eight 
North Dakota banks during November. 
These banks were perfectly good, but 
were unable to meet their obligations 
because the farmers to whom they had 
loaned money refused to sell their 
wheat at present low prices. These 
banks are doubtless taking action 
against the farmers to get their money 
but this takes time, and in the mean- 
while they have to shut up. 

The banking situation in parts of the 
corn belt may be bad, but is not any- 
where nearly so bad as in the north- 
west. 





Silos and Lightning 


received photographs of 
two silos which have been struck by 
lightning and ruined. This damage 
could have been prevented by a sim- 
ple and cheap lightning rod made of 
two or three strands of ordinary wire 
twisted together, carried down into 
the ground until permanent moisture 
was reached, attached to the silo with 


We have 





mary 16 per cent acid phosphate, is con- | staples, and brought to a point four 
venient to handle, and may be used by | or five feet above it. The cost of such 
an intelligent farmer who has the tech- a rod would be trifling and it could 
nical knowledge to reduce the quantity easily be put up by any man who has 
placed upon the soil, and to guard | a silo. 
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The Fundamental Industry 





Government reports estimate the demand for farm labor 
as 153% of normal, with a supply 72% of normal—a 
spread of 81%. 

Civilization must endure. 


What will fill it? 








The gap must be filled. 

























Machinery 







The agricultural machinery business is on the thresh- 
hold of its greatest prosperity. 

The companies experienced in this field, and favor- 
ably known to the farmer, will secure the bulk of the 
business in power-driven farm machinery. 

One of the greatest of these is the Avery Company, 
which has been manufacturing agricultural implements 
since 1877. It has distribution everywhere in America 
and in sixty-four foreign countries. 

The Gold Notes of the Avery Com- 

pany are an exceptional investment, 

not alone for the strength and fut- 

ure of the institution, but be- 

cause the notes run for ten 

years. Long before they 
mature, easing credit con- 
ditions are certain to en- 
hance their value con- 
siderably. 
















































Telephone or wire your 
requirements at our ex- 
expense, or write today 
for descriptive circular. 


Bond Department 


E. B. Wilson, President, Des Moines, la. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
: FOR YOU WHO KNOW 


To those who have been taking Wallaces’ Farmer for some time, 
and can look back and recall some of the many good things that 
Wallaces’ Farmer has done for them, we make this suggestion: © 


























WALLACES’ FARMER 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
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You undoubtedly know of one or two young farmers in your 
neighborhood, where Wallaces’ Farmer coming to their mai! box 


each week would do them a world of good. 


Where could you spend $1.25 for a Christmas present that 


would do more good, or give more real enjoyment and helpful 
ness than fifty-two issues of Wallaces’ Farmer? 
A Christmas Card will be mailed to each of your friends, noti- 
fying them that it is a Christmas present from you. 
Use This Coupon 


Name... Address R.F.D 
ae Address R.F.D 
Name............. Address R.F.D 
Sent by Address 


(Subscription price, $1.25 per year for single order 





$1.00 each for a club of 3 or more subscribers.) 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








To Branch or to Blossom 


An exchange says: “It is not un- 
natural for the true flower lover to feel 
such concern for the comfort of the 
plant as to make the mistake of set- 
ting it in a pot too roomy for the best 
flowering condition. To be sure, the 
plant will not resent having space for 
growth and will make good use of it 
by gaining size, but this will be at the 
expense of blossoms, and the best 
flowering plants will be found in rela- 
tively small pots.” 

Plants in too large pots, women in 
too large houses, can neither have the 
wealth of blossoms or the leisure to 
express oneself in the beauty of right 
living 

It is interesting to note how the 
great, barn-like structures of a genera- 
tion ago have gone out of favor, and 
the compact, convenient bungalow has 
grown in popularity. 

We rarely see in these days a new 
house built with a large kitchen. Cook- 
ing alcoves, breakfast nooks, a kitchen 
which has things handy and accessible 
are now in demand. The space which 
used to go into the kitchen is going 
into a roomy dining room; a living 
room and an office for the business 
farmer are replacing sitting room and 
parlor. An office for the farmer as 
well as the business man is one of the 
most valuable rooms in the house. 
Pedigrees and records, agricultural pa- 
pers and account books, suitable farm 
stationery and a typewriter are ad- 
juncts of an up-to-date farm. If the 
wife is to have ‘the best flowering 
condition,” she will give up her parlor 
for the office, and feel that in getting 
business out of the living room she is 
well repaid. 


Review of Bulletins 


“Planning and Serving Meals” (Home 
Ecor ics Circular No. 1, Ames, Iowa) 
takes up the classes of food, their purpose 
and the results of over-use of one or more 
classes; also the choice of foods suited 
to a family, and the caloric value; also 
Suggestive menus, and wise combinations 
f food Company menus with sugges- 
> serving are given. 





“Plain Patterns in 
Course Notes No. 23, 
foundation recipes for 
l and souffles 
“Teaching the Use of the Sewing Ma- 


Cookery” (Short 
Ames, Iowa) gives 
custards, sauces, 





chine’ (Agricultural Extension Bulletin 
No. 72) discusses the materials, patterns 
and « struction of simple garments. This 
bulletin is illustrated 

“Demonstration of Practical Dietetics” 
(Sh Course Class Notes No. 27) takes 
up t question of constipation, anemic 
condition, tuberculosis, rheumatism, dia- 
t besity and underweight, and gives 
c menus, 

Clothing Thrift” (Emergency Leaflet 
No owa State College) treafs of the 
selection of new clothing, care and repair, 
pressing, dry cleaning and making over. 

I Nursing” (Short Course Notes 


No. 6) deals with disinfectants, antisep- 
Ue re of patients, emergencies and 
aiet invalids 

f these bulletins are for free dis- 
non request Apply to Iowa State 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


Accomplishment of One Mother 
Daughter Club 





Tt Glenwood Mother-Daughter Club, 
= venworth county, Kansas, was the 
ur organized in the United States, 
ar the first two years of its existence 
ma i remarkable record of achievement. 
In « ear, With a membership of twenty- 
nr ms, or fifty-eight members, this 
C t up 9,838 quarts of food proed- 
oe consisting of 4,520 quarts of fruit, 
4 quarts of vegetables, 84 quarts of 
“ 183% quarts of meat; 9,321% quarts 
0 jams and preserves were put 
Up. The average cost per quart of all 
for roducts canned by this club was 14 
ce the average profit per quart was 2: 
: ‘wo of the mother-daughter teams 
cae ver 200 varieties, representing all 


fruits, vegetables, soups and 





meats (pork, beef, poultry, both wild and 
domestic fowl, squirrel, oppossum, rac- 
coon, rabbit, fish, oysters, etc.). 

The total value of food products canned 
by this club was $3,840.46. The club made 
a net profit of $2,462.24. 





Cheer Up! 


Why don’t you smile a little bit? 
I know you're feeling blue, 

But when you look at me like that 
You make me gloomy, too. 


I know, of course, it’s very hard 
When things are really black; 

3ut you are not the only one 
With troubles in your pack. 


There’s not a soul that you may 
3ut has some secret care; 

Suppose they all behaved like you! 
Life would be hard to bear— 


meet 


If every face were dark with frowns, 
If not an eye was bright, 

If every mouth just drooped and drooped 
From morning until night. 


So turn the corners up a bit; 
If Fate’s unkind, deny her 
The chance of scoring over you; 
She yields if you defy her 
—Anonymous 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number end give size orage. Write 
Plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

dress all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa Laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
‘CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








sizes 
Darts take 
keep the 


Trousers—Cut in 


No. 9537—Boys’ 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
up the waistband fullness and 
trousers from sagging. 

No. 9529—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
The high Medici collar and flowing sleeves 
add to the becomingness of this blouse. 

No. 9523—Ladies’ Circular Skirt—Cut in 
sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist 
measure. It can be made with two, three 
or four gores. 

No. 9517—Girl’s and Child’s Coat—Cut in 
sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
kimono body is gathered to a deep shoul- 
der yoke 

No. 9525—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Ki- 
mono sleeves result from cutting the lat- 
ter in one with the side-body. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine, 








A Man’s Food— 


An Infant’s Food 


Creamy-white, granulated hearts of wheat—so 
easily digested that it forms the first and best food 
for infants, yet so nourishing and substantial that 
it sustains the hardest worker—such is Pillsbury’s 


Wheat Cereal. 
Made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and 


under the same supervision—you can _ naturally 
depend on the constant, uniform high quality of 
this wholesome breakfast cereal. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in 
kind, but alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


Pillsburys 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Wheat Cereal 


Do you keep dairy cows? If so, you should know 
about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 





















Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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As“Richand Mellow” 
as Ever! 


We have kept up 
the quality of 
Chocolate Cream 
Coffee. You can 
bank on its being 
right up to the 
old standard. 
Reaches you with 
a fresh-roasted 
taste in the useful 
six-pound, air- 
tight tin pails. 
Saves you money 
bought this way. 
Carried by most 
stores. 


ee 


In six-pound 
useful pails 























Western 


Grocer 
Wroreaher-teny 


Quick Delivery 


and Save , 










r. L. E. Hatfield of New 
—— Conn., lives a 
long ways from Kalama- 
but he got Quick 
Beiive Saved ~~ 4 
ell satisfied wit \, bk 
the Stove." 


Write for the 


Kalamazoo Catalogue 
And learn what you can 
cave dealing direct 
with manufacturers — 
Get Wholesale Prices— 






edesaGlacens, etc. Cash (i 
or Uys payments. We 

reight — Money 
guaran 


Ask for 
Catalog No. 116 







HIDES TANNED 


and manufactured into 
Robes and Coats ata 
Saving of 40°% to 60%. 
Our tanning is absolutely the 
Strongest, Lightest, and to 
the Highest Degree, Wind, 
Water, and Mothproof. We 
are the Largest 
Custom Tanners in the 
World, turning out nearly 
one Million Skins per year. 





Write today for Prices, 
Tags, and Samples. FREE with your 
first order. 


Twin City Fur Coat & Robe Co. 
1607 5th St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOUR LITTLE FARME RS 


By VERA AND HELENE 


FOR THE 


GIFTS 








§ ee four were whispering most ex- 
citedly in a corner of the warm 
sitting room; they had the most secrets 
these days, for, you see, it was mighty 
near Christmas. And they were plan- 
ning about the Christmas presents they 
wanted to make each member of the 
family. You know, it’s lots more fun 
to make presents than just to go into 


a store and buy them. Tho, of course. 
that’s fun, too. Well, Flossie was sew- 
ing on a pretty bag for Grandma’s 


crocheting, and every time anyone came 
into the room she tucked it under her 
apron. And John planned about how 





——— 


——_— — 


he was going to the wood lot, where 
loads of teaberries grew. And he 
knew of a sheltered spot where there 
was scarcely any snow as yet, and he 


was going to pick enough berries to 
fill the crocheting bag, and that was 
to be his surprise for Grandma. And 
Tommy said he would gather dead sas- 
safras twigs and tie them in bundles, 
and John said he would gather pine 
splinters and tie them in bundles, be- 
cause they start fires so beautifully. 
And that was to be their surprise for 

y ; ~ Cook. And Flossie 
said she would 
make a pretty little 
cushion and stuff 
it with milkweed 
cotton for Cook to 
hold ’gainst her face 
when she had a 





she had painted a strong 
box a woodsy brown and pasted bright- 


mis’ry. And 
ly colored pictures on it, and Hardy 
promised to fill it with cones from the 
big dead pine tree that had blown over 
such a short time ago. And that would 
be so lovely for Grandpa’s Christmas 
night fire. But the puzzle was, what 
to do for Hired Man! All at once 
Tommy sang out: “I know what Hired 
Man likes—I know what Hired Man 
likes—” until Hardy put his hand over 


his mouth and Flossie begged him to 
be quiet: 


“Do you want poor Hired 









Man’s 





surprise to 


be spoiled?” she 
said. So Tommy 
{ saa. “Well, you 


{saia: he told us an 
wful lot bout how 
loved spruce 


ne 
— when he was 
~ boy—so let's 


a oat "bout a quart 
an’ “put it in n the ‘mittens Flossie’s mak- 
ing for him.” But Flossie refused to 
have spruce gum stickying up the pret- 
ty red mittens she was making. And 
Hardy didn’t know where there were 
any spruces anyway. So he donned 
his outdoor things and hurried toward 
the woods to gather cones from his 
dead pine. Flossie had so much to 
do on Grandma’s bag and on Hired 
Man’s mittens that she couldn’t go any- 
where. So Tommy whispered to John: 





NYCE 


GROWN FOLKS 


| “Let’s us go to the woods and gather 


gum for Hired Man. I guess pine’s as 
good as spruce anyway. And away they 
went racing and tearing so fast that at 
the end of the lane they caught up with 


Hardy. It was all so jolly and lively 
that Hardy decided to let the cones 
wait till another day, when Tommy 


said the sun was just right for getting 
gum—and go with him. Then John 
the 
So the 


would get his teaberries, for fear 
next snow might cover them. 





= 
little party divided at the edge of the 
wood lot and went their separate ways. 
It was a rather warm day for the sea- 





son, and pitch was softened by the 
noonday sun. “Here’s a tree—just full,” 
called Tommy. Up he climbed, and 


lump after lump was thrown down to 
Hardy, and in a short time they were 
sticky from head to foot. And worse 
luck! Tommy’s sweater caught on a 
branch, and there he hung, yelling for 
dear life. And Hired Man came on a 
run and loosened him from the branch. 
And then Tommy was disappointed be- 
cause Hired Man had asked some ques- 





tions and spoiled the surprise. And 
Hired Man feit sorry, but he gasped: 
“Why, Tommy, old feller, you know I 
just couldn’t chaw pine pitch!” And 
he gave a chuckle and added: “Now, 
don’t you go a-worrying about my 
Christmas—anything’ll do for me; give 
me all the turkey and pie I can eat, an’ 
I'll be happy. And Hired Man laughed 
again and hurried to his wood cutting, 
Cook didn’t laugh when she saw the 
condition of Tommy and Hardy and 
their sweaters. Indeed she didn’t. She 
was very cross. But Grandma came to 
the rescue and ail was smooth once 





more. Just before lunch, John came in 
looking very sober, and he told about a 
poor little boy he had met in the woods. 
He was gathering sticks, and he had no 
gloves, and his hands were so blue and 
cold. And of course they were all so 
sorry, but Grandpa told them not to 
worry, for he’d find out all about the 
little boy. “And then children,” he 
said, “perhaps we can help Santa Claus 

how will you like that?” And you 
may be sure they did like that. And 
they made all sorts of plans for the 
poor little boy’s Christmas. And Grand- 
ma beamed on them all, for that was 
the spirit she loved to see. 








For Many Ills Ills 
and Com plaints 
—Musterole 


In grandma’s day many 
an illness was nipped in the 
bud by the prompt applica- 
tion of a stinging, burning 
mustard plaster. 

But mother uses Musterole. I; 
has all the virtues of the old-time 
mustard plaster without the fuss, 
muss or blister. 

For little Bobbie’s croup, for 
Betty’s sore throat, for grandma's 
rheuntatism or father’s lumbago 
for the family’s colds and for 
many other ills and complaints 
mother resorts to ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When there is the sign of a 
cough, down comes the Musterole 
jar from the medicine shelf, 

A little of this clean, white 
ointment is rubbed on the chest 
or throat. It penetrates way down 
deep under the skin, and gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which routs 
out that disturbing congestion. 

Strangely enough Musterole 
feels warm only a moment or 
two after yor apply it. The first 
tingle and glow is followed al- 
most immediately by a soothing, 
delightful coolness, 

Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 

Try it for coughs and colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), bron- 
chitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, and sore orstrained muscles. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








It Pays to Use 
neseeeaiualy Butter Color 


Add a ha! tea- 

a spoonful to ea 

{ fe lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

churn comes butter 

of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices, 

All stores s 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
‘Golden Shade’’ in 
your butter all the 
year round, Stand- 














ard Butter C r for 

fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all fond aws, bhits and 
National. Used by all large creameries 


Will nowcolor the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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US 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 





A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut down price ~ ae 
to you at only $ \ a 
of the best 6. 85 « 

proof Mahogany calf leat th 
er. If these shoes are 





just as we say, #e! bem 
back. You do not lose ® 
cent. Retall price of this 
shoe is $10.00. Bu for 
work and dress at the same 


time. If you are send oR 
money order or check, 00 
not include postage. Pay 
only for shoes. We p&¥ 
Postage. 

U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, ¢1{-« 
price. Direct to you at 
$5.85. f the 






Retail price of 
shoes is ¢8.00. Mad 
best elkskin water 
leather. Second grade $5.15. 
U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 415 
Westfield, Ma**- 
eee 


when w ritinge 
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7 Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


7 





Lessons are as 
sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 





y by 


& ducec 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight chnges as may occa- 
dditi to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
d by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ; 














What the Kingdom of Heaven 
Is Like 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 12, 1920. Matthew, 13: 
44-58.) 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a treasure hidden in the field; which 
a man found, and hid; and in his joy 
he goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls: (46) and having 
found one pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

“(47) Again, the kingdom of heaven 
unto a net, that was cast into the 
(48) 


(45) 


is like 
sea, and gathered of every kind: 


which, when it was filled, they drew up 
on the beach; and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, but the 


bad they cast away. (49) So shall it be 
in the end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked 


from among the righteous, (50) and 
shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire: there shall be the weeping and 


the gnashing of teeth. 


“(51) Have ye understood all these 
things? They say unto him, Yea. (52) 
And he said unto them, Therefore, ev- 


ery scribe who hath been made a dis- 
ciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
onto a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old. (53) And it came 
to pass, when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence. (54) And 
coming into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, insomuch 
that they were astonished, and said, 
Whence hath this man wisdom, and 
these mighty works? (55) Is not this 
the carpenter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, James, 


and Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? 
(56) And his sisters, are they not all 
with us? Whence then hath this man 


all these things? (57) And they were 
offended in him. But Jesus said unto 
them, A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and in his 
own house. (58) And he did not many 
mighty works there because of their 
unbelief.” 

Every great movement that stirs hu- 
manity to its depths must at the first 
be misunderstood and maligned and 
bitterly opposed. The Jewish leaders 
expected a Messiah, not as a spiritual 
force working in the hearts of men, 
but as a king, a Messiah who would re- 
Store the kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon to even more than its former glory 
—making it in fact universal, with the 
Jew as the center and ruler. 

When Jesus came and described the 
citizen of the kingdom in the Beati- 
tudes, interpreting the commandments 
in the spirit rather than the letter, and 
laid down the Golden Rule as the rule 


of conduct, and service to humanity as 
the measure of human greatness, His 
Own people could not understand Him. 
Gradually they began to oppose Him, 


then to malign Him as in league with 


Beelzebub. Then He began to speak in 
Parables, word pictures of the life 
around, to pique their curiosity and 


challenge their attention, in the hope 
that they would stop and think before 
reje cting Him and His teachings, know- 
ing that those who were true-hearted 
among them would gradually unravel 


the mystery of the kingdom, while 
_ » who were not would gradually be 
arde 


ned into final and utter impeni- 
tence and ruin. 

No parable or illustration could 
bring out all the feature »s of this king- 
dom, this new movement destined to be 
World-wide. Each particular parable 





dealt with but one phase of the many- 
sided development of the kingdom. 
Hence He does not say: The kingdom 
of heaven is, but “The kingdom of 
heaven is like.” The germ of it all is 
the Word, the teaching of Jesus, of the 
will of God to men; and this is the seed 
sown not in the church buat in the 
world. Part of it never grows at all; 
part is sown on soil that does not bring 
the plant to perfection; part grows but 
is smothered by worMliness; part 
yields some fruit, part more part much. 
Then comes the Evil One and sows 
tares. This looks like wheat, and can 
not be distinguished from it until the 
harvest, can not be weeded out without 
injuring the wheat, and can be sepa- 
rated only at the final harvest of hu- 
manity. 

The disciples must have been sorely 
discouraged at the outlook. To strength- 
en their faith, still speaking from the 
boat on the Galilean shore, He adds two 
more parables, that of the mustard seed 
and that of the leaven, both showing 
the silent, unseen power of the Word. 
that of the mustard seed illustrating 
the extensive power of the Lord, and 
that of the leaven the intensive. 

These four or perhaps five parables 
were spoken to the multitudes in the 
presence of the disciples. Subsequent- 
ly, to the disciples alone, He spoke the 
parables that follow. There were many 
other phases of the kingdom which it 
would be necessary for the disciples 
to understand, and which were pre- 
sented to them in due time in other 
parables; but there were two phases 
which it was important for them to un- 
derstand just then. 

One was that such a high estimate 
and value must be put upon the spirit- 
ual life of the kingdom that it must be 
put above all things else, and, further- 
more, that there must be a separation 
even in this life among those who were 
outwardly of the kingdom. The first 
is brought out in the two parables of 
the hidden treasure and the pearl of 
great price, and the second in the par- 
able of the drag-net. 

In the first a man learns that there is 
a treasure, something of great value, 
in the field. It may be coin which has 
been buried by the former owner, who 
is perhaps dead, or it may be coal or 
gold or silver or iron ore. In either 
case, however, the public does not 
know about it, and the man has not 
been particularly in search of it. He 
came upon it, as it were. It was a 
short time before hidden from him, as 
it is hidden from the multitudes; but 
once he learns of its existence, so great 
is his desire to possess it that he sells 
all that he has and buys that field, in 
order that he may have legal title to 
it. Some question has been raised as 
to the morality of this transaction. It 
was, however, recognized as legal by 
Jewish law. A man was entitled to 
coins, for example, which he found in 
grain which he had purchased. 
is not discussing either the legality or 
the morality, however. He is merely 
pointing out that when a man realizes 
the treasure, the valuable thing in the 
kingdom, he will sacrifice everything 
else to obtain the assurance of its pos- 
session. 

The obvious lesson of this parable is 
that religion, true religion, loyalty to 
God as supreme, is the biggest thing 
and the best thing, the only real thing 
worth while in this world, that every 
man can well afford to sacrifice every- 
thing else in order to realize it in this 
life. This is the treasure we are to lay 
up on earth, because it is a realization 
of the joy of heaven in this life. “He 
that hath the Son hath life,” heaven in 
his heart now. To some men the 








OU don’t use as much 

of Calumet as 
most other Baking Powders. 
It has more than ordinary 
leavening strength. You 
save about half. 


You don’t pay a big price for 
It’s sold at a 
moderate price —that rep- 
resents another saving. 


You don’t feel uncertain as 


Calumet. 


to results. 


fail—because Calumet never falls 
below the proven standard of “Best 
by Test.” 
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It possesses the highest qual- 


keeps as fresh and full 

strength as the day it left the 
Calumet Factories, the World’s 
Largest, most Sanitary and Modern 


Pound can of Calumet contains full 
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“BEST BY TEST 


ity ever pt into a Baking — 
Powder. Contains only such Gold Cake 
ingredients as have been offi- Recipe 
cially endorsed by United States Yolks of 8 eggs, 
Food Authorities. 114 cups of gran- 
For weeks, for months, it [ff vated sugar, % 


cup of water, 44 
cup of butter, 
24 cups pastry 
flour, 3 level tea- 
spoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, 
1 tablespoon of 
vanilla Then 


plants, 
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Ewill tan and 

make up at low 

cost luxurious and serv- 

iceable Fur Coats, Mit- 

tens, Robes, Caps, etc. 

Send us your HIDES, or or- 

der from our large stock of 

completed garments. Our 

END FOR YOUR work is expertly done and 
OF THIS” reliable--cheaper than 
EFEFURBOOK cloth coats. Write for catalog 





p. Pp your hides to Cown' ie, 
=~, the ont able tanner, with years 
perience and reputation 

uare dealing. ey <4 
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ing styles, giving prices el 
and other valuable in- 
formation. Sent FREE. 


i TANNING CO 


, 512 Market St. _ Des. Moms. lowa 
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. - Factory to User Direct. 
HC J Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now 





12 oz. instead of 160z.cans, Be sure lar way. 
you get a pound when you want it. 
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Always say “*Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. “Directions in package. 


Bayer Manw 
Salicylicacid, 


Aspirin is the trade mark of 


facture of Monoace 


Cc THE ELITE COOK BOOK is being 
used in the most fastidious homes, 
BR A useful present for Christmas 


and for brides. Tasty menus antl 
Send $1.25to THE ELITE, 415 Third 


Minnesota. 


ticacidester of 





recipes. : 
Avenue North, Minneapolis, 


2 FARM WAGONS 


, High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—w' 
or narrow tires. 
=m arts of all 
b 










kinds eels to fit 
any one nning gear, 
Catalog ers from 





















knowledge that this is possible comes 
suddenly, as a surprise. They have been 
going along carelessly and thoughtless- 
ly, but an earnest sermon, the counsel 
or warning of a friend, the remem- 
brance of a mother’s prayer or a wife’s 
devotion, or the artless questions of a 
child, causes them to realize that the 
life they are living is not really worth 
while; and, like the man who found 
the treasure in the field, they are will- 
ing to sacrifice everything in order to 
get a title to it. Examples of those who 
unexpectedly found the treasure in the 
field are Nathaniel and the Samaritan 
woman. 

There are other men to whom the 
assured knowledge of salvation comes 
as a result of long and faithful search. 
They are earnest seekers after truth. 
They weigh and test everything. They 
may be regarded by their neighbors as 
doubters, skeptics, or even infidels, be- 
cause they want to feel the ground safe 
under them They may be honestly 
wrong and do wrong things with the 
best of motives; but once having seen 
that the really big thing in life after all 
is to be in vital relation with God thru 
Jesus Christ, they are willing to make 
everything else susbidiary to that, to 
sell everything they have to buy it 
This isthe type of men tobe found in 
the kingdom described in the parable 
of the pearl of great price. For this 
man in the parable is a pearl merchant 
by profession, not a local merchant, 
but one who travels thru the country 
in search of pearls of great value sy 
diligent search he comes across one 
that is more precious than any he has 
known, and, like a wise man, he dis- 
poses of those of inferior value and 
buys this best of all—the personal ex- 
perience and assurance of salvation. 

Paul was a striking example of this 
kind of a Christian. He had position, 
learning about everything a Pharisee 
could desire, but he counted it all as 
worthless compared with the experi 
ence of personal salvation. In Philippi- 
ans, 3, he says: “Howbeit what things 
were gain to me, these have I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and I count 
all things to be loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I suffered the loss of 
all things that I may know him 
and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, be 
coming conformed unto his death, if by 
any means I may attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.” And whether a 
man comes to this knowledge by ap- 
parent accident—altho there are no ac- 
cidents in God's world—or if as the re- 
sult of earnest and honest search, the 
evidence of its genuineness is in his 
willingness to sacrifice everything of 
less value to secure the thing of great- 
est value. 

But the disciples, who were in thé 
near future to be preachers of the gos 
pel, learned in these parables spoken 
to the few that even in this life there 
must be separation between the good 
and the bad; and so we have the par- 
able of the drag-net. The drag-net is let 
down into the sea of men, dragging 
along the bottom, gathering in every- 
thing, both good and bad. The fisher- 
men, when the net is full, throw aside 
the unclean and put the good in bas- 
kets, even as is outlined in the parable 
of the tares, when the angels shall sep- 
arate the just from the unjust, the wick- 
ed from the righteous. In other words, 
in the practical work of the ministry, 
it will be found that many who were 
brought into the church are in time 
separated by discipline and otherwise. 
In the parable of the tares the disciples 
are taught that they must not under- 
take for themselves the separation of 
the wicked from the righteous. That 
is the work of the angels; but we are 
taught that there is a separation here 
as well as a final separation in the 
world to come. This parable is very 
similar to that of the tares. Whereas, 
in it, the main point was to show that 
we must not anticipate the final judg- 
ment by attempting to separate the un- 
godly from the godly, here the main 
lesson is that the two classes will sure- 
ly be separated. 
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The $50,000 Hog from Mississippi 


Thorobreds 





eof baad) 
The Hart-Parr 30 from lowa 
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t/t Why 





grand champion hog. 


years experience in one line—it is a thorcbred. 


SPECIALIZING 


not necessarily work out in tractor building. 








you may expect big things of the Hart-Parr 30 of today. 


learned it well. 


Oar catalogue will be a source of valuable informa- 
tion for the tractor buyer. Copy mailed on request. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
451 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 





“SCISSORS” the Grand Champion Duroc herd boar, didn’t 
ust happen to be a good hog. He is owned by Pinecrest 
ating Charleston, Mississippi, and was purchased from Mr. 
Ira Jackson of Ohio, who states that “Scissors” is the cumu- 
lative results of twenty-five years hog breeding experience. 
It takes years of study and careful mating to produce a 


The same principle holds good in building a tractor. Hart-Parr Company 
have been building tractors longer than anybody else, hence our tractor 
should be nearer perfection. Our Hart-Parr 30 is the logical result of twenty 


Some tractor manufacturers refer to previous engineering experience in other 
lines as an indication of their skill in tractor building. It proves nothing. A 
good ration for hogs will not make a cow give more milk, and engineering 
principles that worked out well in an automobile or some other machine, will 


The Great Gran’daddy of All Tractors 


Old Hart-Parr No. 1, built in 1901 worked successfully for ten years on a farm 
near Clear Lake, Iowa, and its last owner did not dismantle it until 1917. 
That’s surely a wonderful record. Other Hart-Parrs have done as well and 


We produced the first successful oil tractor and have been building tractors 
continuously ever since. We are specialists. We have learned one thing and 


Long-Life Features 
of the Hart-Parr 30 


One piece cast steel frame, making an 
engine bed solid as concrete—no bend, 
no twist. 

A two-cylinder twin motor —fewer 
Parts to wear out. 

A slow-speed motor—750 revolutions 
per minute. 

Force feed fresh oil lubrication, tha 
keeps fresh oil on bearings at all time: 
All working parts easily accessible, 
making it easy to keep the tracto? j 
adjustment and repair. The Hart- 
Parr 30 is obviously simple. 

The Hart-Parr Aftersale Service that 
teaches the farmer to take good care 
of the tractor. 

Sturdy construction that dates back to 
the old Hart-Parr 60’s with a record 
for long life. 





Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowedthe 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest are still in 
use today. The great 

and - daddy of all 

ractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, 
built in 1901, 









A POWERFUL STURDY THREE-~PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


HART-PARR 30 


BVILT BY THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR INDUSTRY 
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After speaking these parables, Jesus 
evidently performed a number of won- 
derful miracles. (Mark, 5.) He then 
went into His own country. He had 
proclaimed the Gospel there before, 
while His works were almost unknown 
there, but had been rejected. Now that 
He is well known, He makes another 
attempt. He taught in their synagogue, 
but they would not see in Him any- 
thing but the son of the carpenter, 
Joseph. He had grown up among them, 
and they knew all about His family, 
and they despised and ridiculed His 
claims. “And he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief.” 


Stock Insurance Company. 


over settlements. 


Corn Cannery Refuse 

A recent experiment by the Iowa sta- 
tion indicates that corn cannery ref- 
use is not worth as much as some 
people seem to think. It contains only 
about two-thirds as much dry matter 
in each hundred pounds as ordinary 
corn silage and that dry matter which 
is present is only about one-third as 


bring higher prices at a sale. 


or write direct NOW! 


and Bradstreet 


digestible as the dry matter of corn 
silage. Apparently it takes about one ec aN: SH 





Get Cash for 


Every Animal 


Even though some die, you are cer- 
tain of a profit if your live stock is 
insured with the American Live 


We have paid thousands of dollars 
to policy holders. No quibbling 


Hogs, cattle and horses insured in a 
reliable company, such as ours, 


Writing business in lowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. See our agent 


American Live Stock Ins. Co. 
Home Office, Dept. C, Omaha, Neb. 
References: Omaha National Bank, Dun 





ton of corn cannery refuse and five 





bushels of corn to equal the feeding 
value of one ton of ordinary good corn 
silage. The experiments at Ames are 
not extensive enough to be at all con- 
clusive, but the preliminary work indi- 
cates that corn cannery refuse has a 
far lower feeding value than most peo- 
ple had supposed. 


money making agency offer. 








8 Creamery Bldg. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Milkoline in spare time this winter. 
World's greatest and cheapest Hog and 
Poultry feed and tonic. Sells fast and easily 
on money back guarantee. Write for big 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















$500 SAVED 


On 100 PIGS by FEEDING 


ACME PIG MEAL 


Equal to Milk Protein 28!2% 


A COMPLETE RATION 


FOR PIGS AND BROOD SOWS 
Fed to fattening hogs for half the 
cost of Tankage. 


1 65 worth of Acme Pig Meal 
* feeds a pig until five 
—————_ months of age. 

Write for Free Books and Prices 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 2 WHEATON, ILL. 























FOLDS LIKE 


A POCKET KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees— «25 297 
kind of timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more 
timber with it than two men in any other way, and co it eastefs 
Send for free illustrated catalog No. D&B , showing LowPrice 
and latest improvements. In use 30 years. First order gets agcncy- 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicags, 
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When writing to advertisers men 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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—————— 
We make @ special classified poultry advertising 
rate a8 follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
rons four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
r insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
Peoutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
» is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
tisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
sivertisement, and each initial or number ts counted 
gsone W ord All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
al or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be recetved at least eight days before 
date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 















dress 8 orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
=—— 
LEGHORNS. 
ere 


laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, lowa. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


*The strain that always lays." Karly April hatched 
cockerels and pullets. G, M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 


10 ) YEARLING hbens—Brown Leghorns in good 








C. WHITE Leghorns, 292-egg line; winners egg- 
S. laying contest; champions lowa State Fair. 
Cockerels, $3 to $5. H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Ia. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn males and females 

at reasonable prices. Heavy oge geotecins oonetn. 

fatisfaction guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, Ia. 

Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens— 

500 500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K.I. 
Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo. 








roosters, $1.50 each. Mrs. Homer Peery, 


125 One year old 8. C. B. Leghorn hens and 10 
e 
Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 





Barron strain, $2.00. Martin G. Jensen. Route 3, 
Emmetsbure, lowa. 


n° E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. 


GINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels of Tom 
iY 





Farm raised. Mrs. R. A. Nelson, R. 4, Inde- 
pendence, lowa. 





\HOI! EK Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
+ $1.50, 32.50each. Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, I11. 





each 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50, $2.00 
R Roy Clapsaddle, Galva, lowa. 

















WYARNDOTTHS. 
rH! [EK Wyandottes, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 
W clear, white, thoroughbred stock. Cockerels, 
$8.50, 85 87.50 and 31000 Winnings, Iowa State 
Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. Box W. H. F 


Duer, Eagle Grove, Iowa 





wat EK Wyandotte cockerels, good laying strain, 
prize winners at county fair, $3.50 and $5.00 
Mrs. James Fisher, Mount Ayr, lowa. 





famous Rose Comb White Wyan- 
Martin 


‘Keeler’s 
; cockerels, $5.00; pullets, 83.00. 
Rk 38 Emmetsburg, lowa. 








ILVER Wyandottes Fine cockerels for sale: six 
three @8.00. two $5.50, one $3.00. Jobn A. 


sie 
Johnson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels from lay- 
P ing strain at @3.00 if taken soon. Mrs. Ray Steen, 
New Sharon, lowa. R 2 





NUMBER ot pure bred 8ilver Laced Wyandotte 
A ockerels for sale, $300. Mrs. BM. H. Lacock, 
Springville, lowa 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

OR SALE—Large boned 8S C dark Red cockerels 
from prize winning stock, good ljaying strain; 
$3.00. 85 00 8700. Mrs John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa 


OSE Comb Red cockerels, large type, April 
hatched, from excellent layers, $2.00 to $2.50. 
Harry Kurtz, Cusbing, lowa 











ARGE. dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, lowa 





YHOICE, large boned Single Comb Red cockerels 
/ from laying strain. $5.00 and 67.50 
5th St.. Des Moines, lowa. 





Good color, extra 


Mrs John I. 


C Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
+ Quality birds, $2.50 to $2.75 aplece 
Lind, Kiron Jowa. 


INE pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels. Mrs. F.J Leist, Clover Lane Farm, 
Ottosen, lowa 














“igeear pate 5 Rose Comb Red cockerels, good type 
, and color, $3 to @5. K. W. Carlisle, Whittemore, la. 





ARGE boned dark Red Rose and Single Comb 
4 cockerels, 6250 Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





Special White Rock Offer | 


Ten early hatched pullets and a 65.00 cockerel, 
$25.00. 300 early hatched cockerels, big fellows, 
priced to sell; 200 Buff Orpington cocker- 
els, highest quality Write at once for fall price 
list C A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 





B* snow-white Fishei White Rock cockerels for 
sale Broad backs, low taile. From prize win- 
ning pen and range stock Good layers. $3.00 each. 
Murle Mills New Providence, lowa 





IGHEST quality pure bred Barred Rock cocker 
els, from prize exhibition egg-laying stock 
Write for descriptions. John Scott, Maysville, Mo 
BAkkep Rock cockerels, big boned, barred 
A) skin. bred to lay farm raised, ¢3 00 each 
Nichols West Liberty. lowa 





to the 
Harry 


_ 





tested 


BAkReD Rock cockerels from Hogan's 
Harry 


flock Thompson and Parks strain Mrs 
Orcutt. Coggan. lowa 





Fe SALE—Barred Rock cockerels; large, beavy 
boned, well marked cockerel line. Hiiand Ward 
Monticeljo lowa 

owmees 





paz RIDGE Rock cockerels, April hatched 63 00 
Cach If taken soon Floyd Milam, Lohrviile la 


— 





LANGSHARS. 


1G Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
Show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 





UGHBRED Bleck Lengshan cock erels $3.50 
Mrs T E Roberts, Tecumseh Neb 














The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


A Costly Mistake 


A poultry breeder gives us the fol- 
lowing experience: 

“T had a flock of 200 or more chick- 
ens, and they were roosting all around. 
As chicken thieves always took my 
chickens, I thought when my husband 
built the hen house I would keep them 
locked up. He was going to build a 
small yard to turn them in, but, as 
you know, help was scarce and he did 
not get at it until the ground was fro- 
zen, so didn’t fix it at all, but I kept 
the chickens shut up, because when I 
let them out they went back to the 
barn and other places. 
20x32, with windows all along the 
front. I kept the windows open, and 
kept some litter for them to scratch 
in*but only had corn to feed. In Feb- 
ruary I thought I had better let them 
out, and they began to die. I lost 
eighty in two weeks.” 

We all know that small flocks lay 
better in proportion to their numbers 
than large flocks. It is always a mis- 
take to crowd chickens, and these were 
overcrowded for close confinement. 

Many successful poultrymen house 
their chickens summer and winter and 
get good egg yields. When this is done 
the fowls usually are kept only for one 
full year. Great care is taken to keep 
them free from mites and lice, and to 
induce exercise. Also, a balanced ra- 
tion is fed. 

The flock in question would have 
come thru in better shape had they 
been given a variety of grains and 
some green food. It is always better 
to sell some fowls and buy grain than 
to feed a one-grain ration. If half the 
fowls had been kept in this house, and 
these fed right, the owner would have 
had a good profit to her credit instead 
of a costly loss. Chickens must have 























The house is | 





room, good ventilation, no company, | 


plenty of food of the right kind, and be 
made to hustle to get it. 





Dosing Fowls 


Individual treatment of poultry takes 
more time than is profitable. Tho the 
bird recovers, there is little satisfac- 
tion in.a cured bird, which is as likely 
as not to succumb to conditions which 
the well fowls are not affected by. If 
individual dosing is desired, a good 
plan is to make the dosage into a pill 
by the addition of corn meal or flour, 
and poke the pill well down into the 
fowl’s throat. 

Always keep some antiseptic in the 
drinking water when fowls are ex- 
posed to disease. Permanganate of pot- 
ash is a safe antiseptic, and effective 
for the ordinary germs. Get the crys- 
tals and make a saturated solution— 


which means put a few more crystals | 


in the water than it will dissolve. 


In | 


a saturated solution of permanganate | 


of potash there are always crystals in 
the bottom of the jar. 





Breathing Thru the Bones 


In Livingstone’s expedition to the 
Zambesi is the following account of an 
experience with the wading birds of 
the marshes. Livingstone, with Doctor 
Kirk collected numbers of the wading 
birds for food: 

“One of the knob-nosed geese, on be- 
ing strangled in order to have its skin 
preserved, continued to breathe audi- 
bly by the broken humerus or wing 
bone, and other means had to be adopt- 
ed to put it out of pain. This was as if 
a man on the gallows were to continue 
to breathe by means of a broken arm, 
and affords us an illustration of the 
fact that, in birds, the vital air pene- 
trates every part of the interior of 
their bodies. The breath passes thru 
and about the lungs, bathes the surface 
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RESULT 


—.THAT’S WHAT YOU WANT when 


you plant your corn in the spring, 


when you feed your poultry high 


priced feed, or when you advertise your products for sale. 


WALLACES’ FARMER GETS RESULTS and here is con- 





clusive proof. 


Pace PRES AB 


Watlaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


Gentlemen: — 


Iowa. 


Read the following letter: 


The poultry ad we placed in the Farmer has more than filled the bill and has 


brought more orders and checks for eggs than our flock can supply, 


Please 


discontinue the ad ’till cockerels are ready to go out as we will have to return 


checks if you run the ad any longer. 


U 


Ve have used no other advertising for 


the Eggmore Plymouth Rocks during the past year, yours having brought the 
reatestreturns during each of the last ten years; and having brought as many 


uyers the last two years as we could supply. 


When we have more poultry 


products to sell we will be with you again. 


J. A. Benson, Sheldon, Iowa. 


This letter is just one of the hundreds of unsolicited letters 
we have received, all telling the same story. If you are inter- 
ested, we will gladly send you copies of additional letters. 


Wallaces’ Farmer can serve you to your advantage by help- 
ing you sell your surplus poultry and eggs, and we trust you 
will afford us the opportunity of doing so. Write for our circu- 
lar, “Getting Results’ —it contains interesting information. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 





of the viscera, and enters the cavities 
of che bones; it even penetrates into 
some spaces between the muscles of 
the neck, and thus not only is the most 
perfect oxygenation of the blood se- 
cured, but, the temperature of the 
blood being very high, the air in every 
part is rarefied, and the great lightness 
and vigor provided for that the habits 
of birds require.” 

A good many of the diseases our do- 
mestic fowls suffer from could be 
avoided by paying more attention to 
the quality of the night air in our hen 
houses. When a hen house is shut as 
tight as many are, and the fowls con- 
demned to breathe and re-breathe the 
same air, the only result possible is a 
flock of half-drugged fowls, drugged by 
their own poisonous exhalations. 





Goose Notes 


Geese need a house only during cold 
or stormy weather, when an open shed 
should be provided. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas are the 
best markets for geese. The feathers 
come off more easily if the goose is 
wrapped in a thick cloth after scalding 
to steam the feathers loose. The wings 
and tail feathers are pulled before 
steaming. Sprinkle powdered resin 
over the down and dip in hot water, 
which melts the resin so that the resin 
and down can be rubbed off together. 








ORPINGTONS. 





YINGLE Comb White Orpington cockerela, extra 
‘ well bred from_heavy laying strain, $3.08 each. 
Martin Lauterbach, Towa Falls, Lowa. 





OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale; 
Cook and Golden strains. P.J. Bridges, Wii- 
ton Junction, lowa. 





S Cc. BUFF Orpington cockerela. Good laying 
. strain Farm raised. 98.00 to $5.00. Paul Arnold, 
Calumus, lowa. 





UY your Buff Orpington breeding cockerels early 
of Owens Bros., Route 3, Traer, lowa. 


DUCKS 








ARGE colored Rouen ducks, $2.50; White Pekins, 

4 $2.75; colored Muscovies, $2.25; white China 
and Toulouse geese, $5.00. Carl Narveson, Ken- 
sett. lowa. 





URE bred Pekin ducks, Van Antwerp strain. 
Will sell for $8.00 straight if takem this month. 
Mrs. Mary Stinogel, Lohrville, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





3000 WHITE Leghorn hens, $2.00 each; 
e pullets, 62.25 each; cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Barred Kock, White Rock, Rhode Island Red pullets, 


$2.50 each; cockerels, $3.50 Catalog free Baby 
chick orders booked for 1921 Capacity 600.000. 
FARROW HIRSH CO.. Peoria, Ill 


Advertising 
Dept. 





Des Moines, Iowa 


8 Idle Hens Now . 
Lay 27 Eggs A Day 


And This Was In Cold Winter 














Weather. Plan Is Simple. 

“I fed Don Sung to my 28 hens that 
were not laying But the are laying 
now. I receive as high as 27 eggs a day 
and never less than 22."—Mrs. Jennie 
Davidson, Yates Center, Kan, 

Mrs. Davidson wrote 
J this letter in February. 
Figure her profit on two 
dozen eggs a day from 
hens that “wouldn't lay.” 
We'll make 7 the samé 
offer we made her. Here 

it is: 


Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for enue month. If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
scientific tonic and conditioner. it is easily 
given in the feed, improves the ben's 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolia tnd. 


DON SUNG 


inese for Egg-Laying 


How to Make Hens Lay . 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and plead prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, 
Waterloo, lowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 

lossy ; combs red, and they began laying 

ne. I had been getting only a few 
oa I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March were laying fine in Octo- 
ber.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your Lirds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and worki 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. 
us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens tay. Send 52c for package on cur 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied, 


Walker Remedy Co., Dep’t 29, Waterloo, lowa 





EESE—Toulouse, Africans, Embdens, Chinas 

Ducks— Rouens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies 
Turkeys—Bronze White Holland, Bourbon Reds. 
Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds. 
Catalog 4c. A A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn 





Hens, pullets and cockerels. First class 
breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
duction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 
W, Lancaster, Mo. 





we bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 





and geese Baby chicks Price list free 
Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, lowa 
“IANT Bronze turkeys. Vigorous, free range 


3 stock. Choice birds at reasonable prices Write 
us your wants. Roy Wilkins, Miltonvale, Kansas 





Ww HITE Holland turkeys, Barred Rock cockereis 
White African guineas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, lewa,. 








DOGS. 


German Shepherd, Airedale, Collie and Old English 
Shepherd 


DOGS == 


Brood matrous, puppies, farm he pers. 
for instructive list 
W. KR. Watson, Box 1906, Oakiand, lowa 








Ten cents 





OLLAE puppies—Good ones at reasonable prices. 

/ Have a few females to place free of charge with 

people who will raise puppies on shares. Write for 

details. Sharon Collie Kennels, New Sharon, lowa, 
PET STOCK 
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Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
meen $1 0). Trial subscription, 25 cents. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Your Privafe 
Cow Docfor 


If cows could tell their feelings, 
many @ serious illness would be 
prevented, and constant milk 
losses would be saved. 

Milking cows, particularly, are 
subject to many ailments that are 
first manifested only in a reduced 


milk yield. 


Such cow ills you can treat 
yourself with the aid of Kow- 
Kare, the great cow medicine. At 
the first sign of reduced milk flow 
try Kow-Kare. Use it according 
to directions and watch the story 
the milk pail tells. 


Dairymen everywhere know 
the value of Kow-Kare both in 
preventing disease, and in treat- 
ing such ailments as Barrenness, 
Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches. 


No cow barn should be without Kow- 
Kare, your private cow doctor. Soldin 
in 7oc and $1.40 packages by feed deal- 
ers, general stores and druggiste. 

Write for free book, ‘The Home Cow 
Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 














De Lawal 


Cream Separator 
the Worlds Standard 
more than 2,500,000 in uset 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 

Mew York . a" 


Chicago San Francisco 











it’s Hard to Keep Cows Clean 


when they are stabled, but clipping makes it easy. 
Takes only five minutes a month to clip flanks and 
udder of each cow, then wiping with a damp cloth 
quickly cleans before milking. Keeps dirt and filth 
out of the pall. Clipped cows give better and 
cleaner milk. The Stewart No. I Machine is best. 
Clips horses also. Only ¢14 complete at your deal 
er's, or send 62 and pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. A117, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illi. 


to purchase a silo, have it shipped 
early and haul in the winter on good 
roads. Corn Belt hollow tile silos, 
thoroly and beautifully glazed, are per- 
manent, fire proof, paint proof, repair 
proof. Include tile chute, tile feed room, 
steel back ladder and hip roof rafters. 
Special discounts for early shipments. 


THE CORN BELT SILO COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois Brazil, Indiana 
















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


Buy the best silo first and saye 
money, time and worry. 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885 
Kansas City, 





issouri 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al) kinis of 
Carioad lote and less at lowest prices— Ask 


for our price lst 
223 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Dairy| 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


More Funds Needed for 
T. B. Work 


No quarter should be granted in the 
tuberculosis from 
the state, was the opinion of the rep- 

















fight to eradicate 
resentatives of the public, the farmers 
and the stockmen at the meeting of the 
Animal Health Commission on Novem- 
ber 18 to consider the needed legisla- 


tion on the subject. A few thought 
that probably some steps should be 
taken to make the money go farther 


by making the farmer pay more of the 
expense, but the big majority thought 
that the law was making such a good 
showing that it should be extended in 
much the same form as at present. The 
big question was to get sufficient funds 
to meet the needs of the work. 

The final decision of the board was 
that their recommendation to the leg- 
islature would be for a yearly appro- 
priation of $400,000 and that the law 
be so changed that every county pay 
one-sixth of the indemnity. This would 
relieve the state of paying one-sixth of 
the present indemnity that they now 
pay and would put the burden more di- 
rectly on the section benefited, which 
was the desire of the people present. 

The mayor of Cedar Rapids appeared 
before the board and showed the char- 
acteristic viewpoint of the public when 
they have looked into the matter. 
dar Rapids is desiring to pass an ordi- 
nance which would prohibit the sale 
of milk in that city unless it was from 
tubercular-tested cows or pasteurized. 


They have had twenty-five herds on 
the waiting list to be tested but the 
present appropriation will not let the 


state get to these herds. They, how- 
ever, expect to pass the ordinance with 
May 1 as the limit, with the expecta- 
tion that the legislature will provide 
additional funds by that time. 

This is but a typical example of the 
situation. There are now 821 applica- 
tions on file waiting for the testing, 
but the present funds will not get to 
scarcely any of these men during this 
year. In addition almost every farmer 
stated that a great many more would 
sign up in their neighborhood if there 
was any chance of getting the work 
done in the next six months or a year. 

The work of the present year is cut 
short as the operations the first year 
of the law greatly exceeded the appro- 
priation and had to be made up out of 
Thirty thou- 
sand of this year’s funds had to be ex- 
pended to pay last year’s bills and in- 
demnities. This leaves only about $75,- 
000 for this year. The prediction was 
made if the operation of the law had 
been allowed to proceed in a natural 
way this year that the funds needed 
would have been two or three times 
the appropriation. 

The average cost as given by Dr F. 
H. Thompson of the federal service cf 
the cost to the state per herd of twen- 
ty-nine cattle on the different tests 
is as follows: First test, 9 per cent 
reactors, per herd, $148.36; second test, 
3 per cent reactors, per herd, $58.43; 
third test, no reactors, per head, $13.63. 
Figuring on this basis it would require 
$174,335.30 to take care of the herds 
that have already made application, 
whereas there is hardly enough money 
to take care of the herds which have 
been tested once. 


this year’s appropriation. 


Nine Ayrshire Bulls for Cuba—Ayrshires 


continue in strong demand for export 


trade. Two Massachusetts firms announce 


the sale of nine young Ayrshire sires. 


These young bulls will be shipped within 


a few days to Cuba. They will be used 


on the native Cuban cattle with a view 


to breeding up the native stock. 
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“Carbola-Clean” Buildings 


means that walls and other surfaces offer no harboring places to contagious disease, lice, 
and mites. It means sunny-sweet interiors—light and wholesomeness. It means 
healthier and more vigorous cows, hogs and hens. It means fewer losses through de ath, 
fewer non-producers, fewer low-producers. It means a better profit on your invest- 
ment—more money in your pocket. 


ARBOLA 
ERAT 


a snow-white paint combined with a germicide many times stronger than pure carbolic acid, is the standard 
of sanitation on thousands of the best kept farms, large and small, and at leading agricultural college j 
experiment stations. 

Carbola helps prevent the start and spread of contagious diseases that affect herd or flock —glaniers, 


contagious abortion, roup, white diarrhoea, canker, etc.—and kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., besides ; y 
increasing the light and general evidence of cleanliness. Carbola—which is mixed with water and readv for 
use in less than five minutes—gives you quickly a paint and disinfectant to apply in one operation instead 
of two, saving time, labor, and money. _ There is no straining or waiting, and no clogging of sprayer as 
there is with whitewash. No peeling or flaking. The smooth-flowing paint-and-disinfectant gives an even 


surface and puts wholesomeness into every crack and crevice to stay there. Carbola does not spoil if left 
standing—may be mixed today and used any time—another advantage. 

Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 
to paint sunshine and health into stables, poultry houses, hog pens, cellars, kennels, rabbit hutches, creams 
eries, outbuildings, garages, etc. Apply with brush or sprayer to wood, stone, brick, cement or other sur. 
faces or over whitewash, A gallon (a pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. Use it also as a lice 
powder, for which it also is unexcelled. 


Your hardware, paint, drug, or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


10 Ibs, (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered, 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial package and interesting booklet 30¢ postpaid 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. N, 7 East 42d Street, New York 


Profitable! 


OK Stock Waterers assure greater stock raising 
Thousands of satisfied users have proved this time after 

















profits. 


time, They insure pure water—at just the right temperature—always within 
easy reach of your livestock. 
waterers, 


To get the best results, you must use the best 
OK Waterers are best. 


Sanitary, Non-Freezable 


Stock Waterers 


Built of high grade steel throughout and givea life- 
time of satisfactory service. There’s a style 
and size to meet every requirement. 
Sold by good dealers, Send for FREE catalog. 


Phillip Bernard Company, 


2312Floyd Avenue, ~ 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Shipments made from 
Sioux City, an 

































FINISH HOGS FOR MARKET 


—by cooking potatoes, pumpkins and other feed. If 
the market on potatoes is off, cook and feed to sell 
at a profit. 

Also use Hudson Cookers for boiling spray 


mixture, canning, scal 
and poultry, or for wash-day 
and g dairy utensils. 
Heat quickly—burn 
cobs, 










HUDSON Round Stove pmol Style. 


Heavy Jacket, carefully made and framed. Lug 
handles on sides. Best gray iron removable kettle with extra heavy 
bottom. Should last forever. Made in four sizes—40 to 80 g: 


OZ ARK Furnace Style with portable galvanized 
steel boiler. Made with four heavy handles 
so feed can be carried to stock. Specially designed furnace 
gives greatest cooking heat. Three sizes—60 to 120 gallons. 
Get the Cooker you need from dealer 
or write today for catalog. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept.106, Minneapolis, Minn. OZARK 


FEED g 


BUMOUE cooKERs 





COOKERS 
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'By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


COPYRIGHT, 1913, BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER—ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 














PART. 1—THE WILD LAND 


SYNOPSIS—Out on a stretch of Ne- 
praska table land, thirty years ago, a 
group of pioneer families were trying to 
prove tl at the country was farm land and 
not a part of the Great American Desert. 
The burden is falling particularly hard on 
the Bergson family. The father is sick 
with a fatal illness, and the responsibility 





for keeping up the farm is left on the 
strength of the two older boys and the 
intelligence and courage of the daughter, 
Alexandra 


IL. 

On one of the ridges of that win- 
try waste stood the low log house in 
which John Bergson was dying. The 
Bergson homestead was easier to find 
than many another, because it over- 
joked Norway Creek, a shallow, mud- 
dy stream that sometimes flowed, and 
sometimes stood still, at the bottom 
of a winding ravine with steep, shelv- 
ing sides overgrown with brush and 
cottonwoods and dwarf ash. This creek 
gave a sort of identity to the farms 
that bordered upon it. Of all the be- 
wildering things about a new country, 
the absence of human landmarks is 
one of the most depressing and dis- 
peartening. The houses on the Divide 
were Small and were usually tucked 
away in low places; you did not see 
them until you came directly upon 
them. Most of them were built of the 
sod itself, and were only the unescap- 
able ground in another form. The 
roads were but faint tracks in the 
grass, and the fields were scarcely no- 
ticeable. The record of the plow was 
insignificant, like the feeble scratches 
on stone left by prehistoric races, so 
indeterminate that they may, after all, 
be only the markings of glaciers, and 
not a record of human strivings. 

In eleven long years John Bergson 
had made but little impression upon 
the wild land he had come to tame. It 
was still a wild thing that had its ugly 
moods; and no one knew when they 
were likely to come, or why. Mis- 
chance hung over it. Its Genius was 
unfriendly to man. The sick man was 
feeling this as he lay looking out of 
the window, after the doctor had left 
him, on the day following Alexandra’s 
trip to town. There it lay outside his 
door, the same land, the same lead- 
colored miles. He knew every widge 
and draw and gully between him and 
the horizon. To the south, his plowed 
fields; to the east, the sod stables, the 
cattle coral, the pond—and then the 
erass. 


Bergson went over in his mind the 
things that had held him back. One 
winter his cattle had perished in a 
blizzard. The next summer one of his 
plow horses broke its leg in a prairie- 
dog hole and had to be shot. Another 
simmer he lost his hogs from cholera, 
and a valuable stallion died from a 
rattlesnake bite. Time and again his 
crops had failed. He had lost two 
children, boys, that came between Lou 
and Emil, and there had been the cost 
of sickness and death. Now, when he 
had at last struggled out of debt, he 
Was going to die himself. He was only 
forty-six, and had, of course, counted 
upon more time. 

Bergson had spent his first five years 
on the Divide getting into debt, and 
the last six getting out. He had paid 
off his mortgages and had ended pret- 
ty much where he began, with the 
land. He owned exactly six hundred 
and forty acres of what stretched out- 
Side his door; his own original home- 
— and timber claim, making three 
ba, and twenty acres, and the 
e “section adjoining, the homestead 

® younger brother who had given up 





the fight, gone back to Chicago to work 
in a fancy bakery and distinguish him- 
self in a Swedish athletic club. So far 
John had not attempted to cultivate 
the second half-section, but used it for 
pasture land, and one of his sons rode 
herd there in open weather. 

John Bergson had the Old World be- 
lief that land, in itself, is desirable. 
But this land was an enigma. It was 
like a horse that no one knows how 
to break to harness, that runs wild 
and kicks things to pieces. He had an 
idea that no one understood how to 
farm it properly, and this he often dis- 
cussed with Alexandra. Their neigh- 
bors, certainly, knew even less about 
farming than he did. Many of them 
had never worked on a farm until they 
took up their homesteads. They had 
been “handwerkers” at home-—tailors, 
locksmiths, joiners, cigar-makers, etc. 
Bergson himself had worked in a ship- 
yard. : 

For weeks, John Bergson had been 
thinking about these things. His bed 
stood in the sitting-room, next to the 
kitchen. Thru the day, while the bak- 
ing and washing and ironing were go- 
ing on, the father lay and looked up 
at the roof beams that he himself had 
hewn, or out at the cattle in the corral. 
He counted the cattle over and over. 
It diverted him to speculate as to how 
much weight each of the steers would 
probably put on by spring. He often 
called his daughter in to talk to her 
about this. Before Alexandra was 
twelve years old she had begun to be 
a help to him, and as she grew older 
he had come to depend more and more 
upon her resourcefulness and good 
judgment. His boys were willing 
enough to work, but when he talked 
with them they usually irritated him. 
It was Alexandra who read the papers 
and followed the markets, and who 
learned by the mistakes of their neigh- 
bors. It was Alexandra who could al- 
ways tell about what it had cost to fat- 
ten each steer, and who could guess 
the weight of a hog before it went on 
the scales closer than John Bergson 
himself. Lou and Oscar were industri- 
ous, but he could never teach them to 
use their heads about their work. 

Alexandra, her father often said to 
himself, was like her grandfather— 
which was his way of saying that she 
was intelligent. John Bergson’s father 
had been a shipbuilder, a man of con- 
siderable force and some fortune. Late 
in life he married a second time, a 
Stockholm woman of questionable 
character, much younger than he, who 
goaded him into every sort of extrava- 
gance. On the shipbuilder’s part, this 
marriage was an infatuation, the de- 
spairing folly of a powerful man who 
can not bear to grow old. In a few 
years his unprincipled wife warped the 
probity of a lifetime. He speculated, 
lost his own fortune and funds entrust- 
ed to him by poor seafaring men, and 
died disgraced, leaving his children 
nothing. But when all was said, he 
had come up from the sea himself, had 
built up a proud little business with no 
capital but his own skill and foresight, 
and had proved himself a man. In his 
daughter, John Bergson recognized the 
strength of will, and the simple, direct 
way of thinking things out, that had 
characterized his father in his better 
days. He would much rather, of course, 
have seen this likeness in one of his 
sons, but it was not a question of 
choice. As he lay there day after day 
he had to accept the situation as it 
was, and to be thankful that there was 
one among his children to whom he 
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“Some shirt!” you'll say 
when you've tried big, full-cut 
Glover Shirts. We make them 
out here in the West, for the 
big-framed westerners who 
often find eastern cut shirts too 
skimpy. Glover's are especially 
roomy atarmholes, shoulders and 
across back and chest. No strain, 
no pulling, no tearing out. And, 
what's more, sizes are accurately 
scaled so that your particular size 
fits correctly throughout. 


GOODWEAR 


GOODS 





Glover work shirts are made of the finest, sturdiest cheviots 
and chambrays ever put into a shirt. They're made in a sani- 
tary, sunlit lowa factory by skilled workers. You will note the 
better workmanship in seams that do not rip and buttons 
which stay on. You get a guaranteed shirt, one backed by the 
Glover name, reputation and experience. 


Glover Quality In Other Garments 


There is a wide variety of Glover goods to give you unusual 
satisfaction. Ask your dealer for Gloveralls (the good overalls), 
Glover flannel shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater coats, 
hosiery, men’s furnishings, sheep lined coats, gloves, mittens, 


caps, etc. 


And Send For Free Book 


You should have this book — free. Tellsall aboutjudging shirts, 
gloves, underwear, etc. Illustrated. Use it for a buying guide. If 
your dealer hasn't all Glover goods he'll gladly get them for 
you. Send post card for book today. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 76, Dubuque, lowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, Jowa; 
East Dubuque and Savanna, Ill.; and La Porte, Ind. 


DEALER, « Write us for information about 
* the popular Glover Line. 




















Do Your Own 
» Concrete Work 


save @ lot of money with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 


Sheldon Mfg. Co. 
Box 487 ,Nehawka 
Nebraska 
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Delivered to your 
Dearest station. 


C. HAFER LUMBER CO., "Sn"* 














Millwork, Hardware 
and Paint 


BOCK BOTTOM PRICES 
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saving for farmers. 


can seil/ at top prices. 


shafting high grade, 


skilled workmen. 


from 25% to 40% 


assurance of satisfaction. 


Branches: Council Bluffs 





~ Sandwich Shellers 


for Convenience and Profit 


OR over 64 years Sandwich Shellers have been serving and 
The policy of using only the best ma- 
terials throughout has never been changed in spite of conditions 
created during the war which made quality difficult to maintain. 
And this year transportation and elevator conditions are bad. 
Hence to get full profit, own your own sheller—shell when you 


Power-Driven 


ANDW 


Corn Shellers 


In Sandwich Shellers will be found clear oak frames of thor- 
oughly seasoned timber; paneling of everlasting Cypress; main 
cold drawn; bearings good, anti-friction 
metal; and all parts bear the stamp of good, painstaking work by 
They are made in 50 different styles and sizes 
especially equipped for different makes of tractors, for hand, 
horse or gas power with the famous 


Sandwich Excess Power Engine 


A sturdy, dependable type of 
engine that consistently delivers 
in excess of rated 
power, uses kerosene or gasoline. 
Powerful, convenient, safe and effi- 
cient for all farm work. Ownership 
of a Sandwich Engine is positive 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 53 Oak St., Sandwich, Illinois 
Sioux Falls 


IC 





Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 











Your hoe Meat 
Supply at Less 


Tran Half 
Butchers 
‘i, — Prices — 
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Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish, Have better, sweeter, 

aper meat for your own —_ 
same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 

rated in or out doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, a little bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


After smoking meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without sacking. its price many 
times over—for this storage feature alone. 
Meade in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guarant 


Get FREE BOOK 7:!!2 when to 


butcher, how smoke 
house ae. < ~79 Gives prize-winning recipes 
Sausages and Fish at 


for he ~ A: acon, 
home. Write fer | book. get low prices today SURE! 



















Even established cases 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
yield toFteming'’s Spav- 


210 McCtun St., Bloomington, Ill. 
- _ a Paste, 
$2.08 a 


I oney 


bottle postpaid. Send for FREE Vest. Pocket Veterinary 
Adviser. Describes Spavine aud 200 other horse and cattle ailments. 


FLEMING BROTHERS, 211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Please mention this paper when writing. 














The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde throughout the 
world is termed the farmer's 
friend, because it serves the scien- 
tific farmer in a thousand ways. 


he Farmers Friend 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant. 
Officially endorsed as the standard 
— for seed grain by the U.S. 
"tof Agriculture. Ridsseeds of smuts 
Ofte fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes. Insures healthy 
grain, clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
etc. One pint bottle of Formaldehyde 
from our laboratories will treat 40 bushels 
of seed—ask your dealer. Write for the 
new Hand Book, it is FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 7 
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could entrust the future of his family 
and the possibilities of his hard-won 
land. 

The winter twilight was fading. The 
sick man heard his wife strike a match 
in the kitchen, and the light of a lamp 
glimmered thru the cracks of the door. 
It seemed like a light shining far away. 
He turned painfully in his bed and 
looked at his white hands, with all the 
work gone out of them. He was ready 
to give up, he felt. He did not know 
how it had come about, but he was 
quite willing to go deep under his fields 
and rest, where the plow could not find 
him. He was tired of making mistakes. 
He was content to leave the tangle to 
other hands; he thought of his Alex- 
andra’s strong ones. 

“Dotter,” he called feebly, “Dotter!” 
He heard her quick step and saw her 
tall figure appear in the doorway, with 
the light of the lamp behind her. He 
felt her youth and strength, how easily 
she moved and stooped and lifted. But 
he would not have had it again if he 
could, not he! He knew the end too 
well to wish to begin again. He knew 
where it all went to, what it all be- 
came. 

His daughter came and lifted him up 
on his pillows. She called him by an 
old Swedish name that she used to call 
him when she was little and took his 
dinner to him in the shipyard. 

“Tell the boys to come here, daugh- 
ter. I want to speak to them.” 


“They are feeding the horses, father. 


They have just come back from the 
Blue. Shall I call them?” 


He sighed. “No, no. Wait until they 
come in. Alexandra, you will have to 
do the best you can for your brothers. 
Everything will come on you.” 
father.” 

“Don't let them get discouraged and 
go off like Uncle Otto. I want them to 
keep the land.” 

“We will, 
the land.” 


“IT will do all I can, 


father. We will never lose 

here was a sound of heavy feet in 
the kitchen. Alexandra went to the 
door and beckoned to her brothers, two 
strapping boys of seventeen and nine- 
teen. They came in and stood at the 
foot of the bed. Their father looked at 
them searchingly, tho it was too dark 
to see their faces; they were just the 
same boys, he told himself, he had not 
been mistaken in them. The square 
head and heavy shoulders belonged to 


Oscar, the elder. The younger boy 
was quicker, but vacillating. 
“Boys,” said the father, wearily, “I 


want you to keep the land together and 
to be guided by your sister. I have 
talked to her since I have been sick, 
and she knows all my wishes. I want 
no quarrels among my children, and so 
long as there is one house there must 
be one head. Alexandra is the oldest, 
and she knows my wishes. She will do 
the best she can. If she makes mis- 
takes, she will not make so many as I 
have made. When you marry, and want 
a house of your own, the land will be 
divided fairly, according to the courts. 
But for the next few years you will 
have it hard, and you must all keep 
together. Alexandra will manage the 
best she can.” 

Oscar, who was usually the last to 
speak, replied because he was the old- 
er: “Yes, father. It would be so any- 
way, without your speaking. We will 
all work the place together.” 

“And you will be guided by your sis- 
ter, boys, and be good brothers to her, 
and good sons to your mother? That is 
good. And Alexandra must not work 
in the fields any more. There is no 
necessity now. Hire a man when you 
need help. She can make much more 
with her eggs and butter than the 
wages of a man. It was one of my mis- 
takes that I did not find that out soon- 
er. Try to break a little more land 
every year; sod corn is good for fod- 
der. Keep turning the land, and al- 
ways put up more hay than you need. 
Don’t grudge your mother a little time 
for plowing her garden and setting out 
fruit trees, even if it comes in a busy 





season. She has been a good mother 








= 

to you, and she has always missed the 
Oid Country.” 

When they went back to the kitchen 

the boys sat down silently at th; 


ta 
Thruout the meal they looked ion 
at their plates and did not lift their 
red eyes. They did not eat much. ale 
tho they had been working in the cojg 
all day, and there was a rabbit st, wed 


in gravy for supper, and prune pies, 
John Bergson had married beneath 
him, but he had married a good 


ise. 
wife. Mrs. Bergson was a fair 7 
corpulent woman, heavy and placid 
like her son, Oscar, but th: wag 
something comfortable about her: pey. 
haps it was her own love of « ifort, 
For eleven years she had thily 
striven to maintain some semblance of 
household order amid conditions that 
made order very difficult. H wag 
very strong with Mrs. Bergson | her 
unremitting efforts to repeat t rou. 
tine of her old life among new gyy. 
roundings had done a great deal to 
keep the family from disintegrating 
morally and getting careless in their 
ways. The Bergsons had a log house, 
for instance, only because Mrs. Berg. 
son would not live in a sod hou She 
missed the fish diet of her own comp. 
try, and twice every summer she sent 
the boys to the river, twenty miles to 
the southward, to fish for channe! cat, 
When the children were little she used 
to load them all into the wagon, the 
baby in its crib, and go fishing her. 
self. 

Alexandra often said that her 
mother were cast upon a desert island, 
she would thank God for her deliver. 
ance, make a garden, and find some 
thing to preserve. Preserving was al- 
most a mania with Mrs. Bergson. Stout 
as she was, she roamed the rubby 


banks of Norway Creek looking for fox 
grapes and goose plums, like wild 
creature in search of prey. She made 


a yellow jam of the insipid ground- 
cherries that grew on the prairie, fla- 
voring it with lemon peel; a she 
made a sticky dark conserve of garden 
tomatoes. She had experimented even 
with the rank buffalo pea, and she 
could not see a fine bronze cluster of 
them without shaking her head and 


murmuring, ‘“‘What a pity!” When 


there was nothing more to preserve 
she began to pickle. The amount of 
sugar she used in these processes 
was sometimes a serious drain upon 
the family resources. She was a good 
mother, but she was glad when her 
children were old enough not to be in 
her way in the kitchen. She had never 
quite forgiven John Bergson for bring- 
ing her to the end of the earth; but, 
now that she was there, she wanted 
to be let alone to reconstruct |! old 
life in so far as that was possible. 
She could still take some comfort in 
the world if she had bacon the 
cave, glass jars on the shelv and 
sheets in the press. She disapproved 
of all her :neighbors; because of their 
slovenly housekeeping, and the women 
thought her very proud. Once when 
Mrs. Bergson, on her way to Norway 
Creek, stopped to see old Mr: Lee, 
the old woman hid in the haymow “for 
fear Mis’ Bergson would catch her 


barefoot.” 
(Continued next Week.) 





Pumpkins im Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes 


“Does it pay to plant pumpkins in 
corn? We would use the pumpkins for 
feeding to hogs and cattle?” 

So far as we know very little ex 
perimental work has been done with 
pumpkins in corn. At the Iowa station 


they found that by planting pumpkins 
and rape with corn that the ga n 
hogs were greatly increased ové n 
alone. A ton of pumpkins ha t 
tle more than half as much feeding 
value as a ton of silage. W: 

much doubt if it is worth w! to 
plant pumpkins with corn except wien 


the corn is to be hogged down. The 
cost of the pumpkin seed and t 
bor is probably more than enough t0 
counterbalance the value of the pump 
kins, except under conditions where 
the hogs do their own harvesting. 
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How Would You Like to Own a Big Type 


Duroc Sow 


[ a 
4% 4% 
; sred to this invin- 
cible son of the 
world’s grand 
champion, |Great 


Orion Sensation— 


Greatest Sensa- 
tion Orion? 

A wonderful lot of 
big sows and gilts 
are in preparation 
for our Feb. 22 sale. 
Several Royal Path- 
findersincluded. A 
few choice boars to 
offer. Visit us or 
write. 


HAMPTON, 





B. c. MARTS & & Son, : IOWA 











UNEEDA ORION SENSATION 


Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 


So says Prof. Kildee, 
by the place he gaye 
him. 

Special prices to 
move quickly, on Iowa 
Wonder and Hig} 
Aviator, boars 
will be glad to have at 
the price. Also few 
outstanding sons of 
Uneeda Orion Sensa- 
tion, and others 5) 
Great Wonder I Am 
Duration, High Avia- 
tor and Iowa Wonder, 





Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA 


























Brookdale Farms 


PATHFINDER’S SUPERIOR Heads Our Duroc Herd 


The most famous son of Pathfinder for his age—a second prize Des 
Moines winner. A few boars offered by Brookdale Orion Senga- 
tion. Also fall boar pigs by Pathfinder’s Superior. 


Thomas Robinson, Independence, lowa 


g 








BOARS—DUROC—BOARS 


A limited number of Apri! farrow that have not been picked over. All the get of Royal Sensation 
our State Fair and International prize winner He is one of the few boars that etampe his get after his 
own likeness with such regularity 





ll, and we guarantee them to please or your money back. 








Now these boars are priced to s« 
HARRY FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 
Par AOR 


RAINBOW COLONEL 








The recently made Sioux City grand champion, and at Des Moines, defeated only by 
the grand champion, heads our Diamond Farm Duroc herd. 

He's the big ET of the northwest. See the mammoth young boars we are offering 
by him and you wil! not doubt our word 


Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


DUROC 


FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS 
BIG TYPE BOARS 


About 35 of them, all by King Orion Cherry 


A. L. NEVILLE, 








Sired by Peerless Sensation 
Great Orion Sensation 


Brookdale Orion Sensation Jr. Also three late junior yearlings, qualified to 
_OUT OF bead pure bred herds Weere breeding a class of 

° ° hogs that appeal to every big type critic. Ming 
King of Orions — Pathfinder Orion Cherry Jr. ie the big factor. Herd num. 


bers over 380 head. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
SAC COUNTY KIRON, |OWA 


BAILEY FARMS DUROCS 


Growthy spring boars, weighing up to 200 lbe., at 
$50 to @75 each, and guaranteed to please or money 


and Brookdale High Orion Dams 
Ready for Service Boars 


Spring Gilte- Breed Sows 


Secretary Duroc Record Association will, at me expense te 
you, make selection & desired. 


We Guarentee Satisfaction 


Robins Nest Farms 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














back 
—_ -— -_—_— SL Sires, Giant Investor, King Orion Cherry Jr., and 
s Orion Great Sensation 2 
S Send check with first letter and if we cannot fill 
ensation Boars order it will be returned 


p Fe H. BAILEY, 


Duroc Spring Boars 


With Scale 


The get of our mammoth Royal Orion, by King 
Orton Cherry. Also big pigs by Brookdale Orion 
Sensation, Giant Sensation and Sensation the Great. 

Our sow herd is in keeping with the best. We are 
advertising our boars to sell. Let us hear from you. 


ELMER NEWBERG, Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Duroc Herd Boar 
FOR SALE 


Battle Creek, lowa 
GOOD ONES—DUROCS ree 


The get of Sensation's Type by Great Orion Hensa 
tion, dame by Patbfinder's Tppe. One good fall boar 
by Great Orion Sensation 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Fate KNAPP, Worthington, Mina. 


HADLER'S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation § Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won 
derl Am. Also a few Short-horn bulls 












W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


Choice Duroc Boars 


Glits bred or open. Pathfinder, Orion and Sensation 
blood lines. Have a few yearling sows bred 


E. D. Michael, Selma, ltowa 


. 
Cut Prices on Duroc Boars 
Spring boars weighing 175 to 200 pounds, $40; 200 
pound: and up, $50; fall boars,@75. Papers furnished 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ww. W. A. SCHUL SCHULTZ, 


DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS 


PATHFINDER breeding, 200 
cholera immuned; price ¢50.00 


Adolph Moeller, 








_ Estherville, lowa 


weighing pounds, 


w alcett, I iowa 
UALITY puroc Have for sale at all 
a tried sows, 

ite, open 

and bred; boars of al! ages rit x ead herds of 
che most exacting. Shallenderger Farms, Argyle, lll. 











Orion Cherry Dream, sired by Cherry King 
Orion 241811 by King Orion Cherry 80765a and out of 
a dam by Educator's Model 169835. Farrowed March 
12, 1918; has 11¢-inch bone, stands 88 inches high and 
will weigh 800 pounds in medium flesh. We guaran- 
tee this boar In every way. 

Priced for quick sale at $150. 
SCOTT & KUEBLER, 


Duroc Jersey Bears 


Am now offering choice spring boars, 
of March and April farrow, with Path- 
finder and Orion Cherry King breeding 
back of them. They are priced right. 


Reynolds, illinois 


ILEASANTVIEW DUROC FARM offers 

thirty good, big boned boars and Its, 

grown under regular farm conditions. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. H. SPARKS, Leon, lowa. 


c alamus, Iowa 

















g 10 BUYS a Duroc spring boar weighing 
my. 200 to 250 Ibs. Best of breeding, Pathfinder, 
Col. and Orion lines. The best lot I ever raised. 
E. D. DARLING, Estherville, lowa. 
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Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is siring some of the greatest piss ofthe year. You can go into our herd and pick bis get. Ang 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highiy advertised boars of the bree 
For sale now: Two fal! boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to P att mas- 


ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We have a litter elster to Quees 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


CHAMPION AND PRIZE WINNING SENSATIONS 


Durocs Hard to Beat 


Our herd boar, O’Brien Sensation, junior champion in 1919; first prize senior yearling 1920 
at Sioux City. A son of his won junior champion and a daughter second place while he was 
grand champion, at Clay county fair 1920. Attractive young boars offered, a half dozen very 


choice ones. The kind they all like. Priced to sell. 
RIENFELD BROS., MONETA, IOWA 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
Sired by Royal Pathfinder 


Weorld’s Champion Aged Boar 1919 and 1920 








Fall pigs, either sex, sired by Royal Pathfinder and Pathmaster, the Wellendorf. boar. Also a few bred 
sows and gilts, bred to our herd boar, Royalfinder, one of the greatest sons of Royal Pathfinder. Write or visit, 


Cc. B. JARNAGIN & SON, ELM DALE FARM, MONROE, IOWA 


Two Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for *62 


not related, of Critic and Illustrator breeding, weight 100 pounds. 
Pedigree with each pig. For particulars, write 


MURKAY, NEBR ASHA 








A boar and gilt 


AL RERT A. wot UNG, 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


20 fall gilts, 





by Great Wonder I Am: granddaughters of Pathfinder; 30 spring boars ar 





4 fall boars t 














spring gilts by Big Wonder | Am, P rince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr. Priced $50.00 and up. Herd “a 
W. BH. CRAWFORD, LACONA. 10WA 
Taw vORTEmS 
We sell hoge of the type re r breeders are working towards. Our customers buy again. Wr 


AMERICAN TAMWORTH SWINE RECORD ASS’N, HAMBURG, MICHIGAN 













\EDAR Crest 

TAMWORTHS OF QUALITY ) Tamwor’is 
We now offer a 
I breed them to sell. sangre | a : = 
22 years in the business. gilts and a boar, no 
Give them a trial and be convinced of thelr kin, or will sell 
merit. I answer promptly. single individuals 
of either sex : 

E. N. BALL, HAMBURG, MICH. my J. B. MACKOY 


Farragut, wa 


TAMWORTHS 


Spring boars and gilts, $40-850, fall 
gilts and tried sows, $70-$80. These 
animals are of the best that money could buy, of 
the best blood that the breed knows. Sires and 
dams are from grand champions, 


D. M. OVERHOLT, IOWA CITY, IOWA 





B.F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Champions 


Grand champion boars: Knoll David and Gien- 
ary XIV. Junior champion boar: K. 8. Rival. 
Grand champion sow: Miss Knowle XII. 


J. M. DOWELL, Supt., SEYMOUR, ILL. 





Ardmore Stock Farm 


Offering TAMWORTHS now. 


Tamworth Breeding Stock 












100 head spring pigs— 
boars and gilts. 


Prices according to age 
Write or call. 


Champtonship biood. 
and quality. 


J, W. JUSTICE & SON, IOWA CITY, IOWA 





Ten strong fall boars, twenty spring boars, 
twenty fall gilts, forty spring gilts. (hoiera 
immune, 


PROPST BROS., IOWA CITY, |OWA 





HERD NUMBERS 140. 





H. H,. CUTLER, R. RK. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


Registered and cholera immune. 
quoting attractive prices on spring boars and open gilts not related. 


Now 





6, Carthage, Ill. 
al 
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FEEDIN 


G PIGS 


GUARANTEED TO PASS THE GOVERNMENT TEST 


The Northwest pigs are the best feeders in the world. 


us for information. 


Write 


We can fill your orders satisfactorily. 


CENTRAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Union Steck Yards. 


South St. Paul, Mint 





town! 


